At the White House Conference: 


lowa’s Arthur Carpenter (left), Scholastic’s 


John Studebaker, N. Y.’s Gerald Knott. 


The White House Conference on 
Education was a genuine inspiration 
to most of the 1,782 delegates and to 
countless numbers of people across the 
country who are vitally interested in 
improving education 

As a delegate, I could see that the 
Conference was well planned and man 
aged. Through the democratic process 
employed to “distill” and organize the 
most important ideas presented, the 
final reports were prepared. They will 
he valuable guides in determining 
policies and practices for good schools 

If | were again a local superintend 
ent of schools, I would certainly use 
in my community the plans and tech 
niques of the White House Confer 
ence in developing a better understand- 
ing of education.—John W. Studebaker, 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 





WASHINGTON: Eyes are turned 
on Capitol Hill this week for a glimpse 
of chapter two of the White House 
Conference on Education: namely, 
Federal aid proposals from both parties. 

The Administration will present a 
“broadened and improved program of 
Federal assistance to help erase the 
classroom deficit,” promises HEW Sec. 
Marion B. Folsom. 

Democratic leader Sen, Lyndon B. 
Johnson lists school construction aid 
among the 13 legislative “musts.” 

Education leaders meanwhile urge 
increasing the Kelly School Aid Bill 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

Two weeks after the White House 
Conference closed, Director Clint 
Pace appeared to backtrack on major 
Federal aid recommendations. Remem- 
ber, he cautioned, the Conference said 
states should do more. 

While Washington expects mention 
of Federal Aid in the State of the 
Union speech, February is earliest date 
for concrete proposals. 

o 

Toward the close of the White 
House Conference on Education a 
woman chairman, hoarse with laryngi- 
tis, rose to report. “I know my voice 
sounds bad,” she croaked, “but that 
isn’t the part of my anatomy that's 
really suffering.” 

The 1,782 delegates roared with ap- 
preciative laughter because they too 
had endured the unyielding church- 
supper folding chairs for three days. 
Thev had participated in the climax 


otf a nation-wide study course on 
schools, financed by $900,000 voted by 
Congress at President Eisenhower's 
behest. 

Nothing like this Conference ever 
occurred anywhere, any time. Meetings 
attended by more than 500,000 in the 
48 states told 1,782 delegates what to 
do. In Washington's Sheraton Park Ho- 
tel the delegates were assigned (by 
IBM machines) to 166 tables of ten 
each. Chairmen from each table pooled 
recommendations, which were further 
distilled by 16 third-level chairmen, 
which were finally distilled by two 
fourth-level chairmen. There were no 
resolutions; distillings. “Greatest 
convention of distillers held in 
America,” one delegate quipped. 

Out of this processing came a few 
key agreements likely to change edu- 
cation in U. S. From the report on 
Topic V, “How Can We Finance Our 
Schools,” 

1. The participants approved by a 
ratio of more than two to one the 
proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its financial par- 
ticipation in public education. 

2. The overwhelming majority ap- 
proved an increase in Federal funds 
for school building construction. 

3. On the issue of Federal funds to 
the states for local school operation, 
the participants divided almost evenly. 

4. A majority agreed funds should 
be granted only on the basis of demon- 
strated need. 

5. A large majority 


only 
ever 


we quote 


did not favor 


funds for 
non-public education. 

The White House 
claimed for the first time that there is 
a national obligation for adequate pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education 


the use of tax support of 


Conference pro- 


for all American youth, 


Goals of Schools 


Fresh ideas advanced at the con 
ference table level got lost in the “dis- 
tilling.” As a result, the 14 goals of the 
“What Should Schools Accomplish?” 
topic read like every school system's 
curriculum aims. 

Some aims of interest: awareness of 
our relationships with the world com 
munity; ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively; effective 
work habits and self-discipline. 

The avoided charges 
against failures to teach the fundamen 
tal skills “While 
schools are doing the best job in their 
history in teaching these skills, con 
tinuous improvement is desirable and 
necessary.” 

Vice-President Nixon went beyond 
the Conference report on one subject. 
The Report urged schools to cultivate 
“Appreciation for our democratic heri 
tage,” but Nixon added, “Teaching 
students to be Communists is one 
thing. Teac hing students°ubout Com 
munism is another. Even though the 
abhorrent to the 
great majority of the American people 

Continued on page 3-T) 


Conference 


with these words: 


Communist idea is 





AMerica’s PROGRESS-— Safety in the Coal Mine 


A RECENTLY-DEVISED and increasingly 
popular method of holding the roof firmly in 
place without timbers, is roof-bolting. Into holes 
drilled every few feet in the roof, expansion 
bolts are inserted and tightened—thus binding 
the weak roof layers together to form a strong 
beam that cannot collapse. 


ROCK DUSTING—another important safety 
measure used in coal mines—consists of spray- 
ing the roof, walls and floor of the mine with 
powdered limestone. This dilutes the coal dust 
in case of gas ignition and prevents its burning. 


ONE OF THE MAIN CONCERNS of the coal industry is the safety of miners. 
Coal producers today spend millions of dollars every year to improve working 
conditions in the mine. Educational programs teach miners safety on the job at 
all times. Safety equipment—air-flow meters, lamps and a multitude of other 
devices—incorporate the most modern scientific developments to protect the 
men at work. As a result, the safety record of the coal industry continues to 
improve every year. Above: A safety inspector checks the velocity of air flow. 


Air is forced through the mine by giant fans to remove dangerous gases. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


. National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report’ (booklet on coal for inter- 
mediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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Continued from page 1-T 


we must rever forget that the best 
answer to a false idea is not ignorance 
but truth.” 


Eyes Upon the Teacher 


The Conference called for salary 
schedules “commensurate with those of 
other professions.” 

It asked for “strengthening: policies 
related to tenure, retirement, group in 
surance, sabbatical, and 
leaves, released time for professional 
meetings and courses.” 

It asked parents to make the teach 
ers job easier by “emphasis on good 
conduct on the part of their children.” 


emergency 


Conferees want teachers 
given “service awards.” On the con 
troversial “merit increases” they re 
quested further study. 


While they would relieve teachers 


superior 


“from non-professional duties,” the con 
ferees did not green light the Bay City, 
Mich., 
further study,” the report declared. 


teacher aid plan. “Requires 


Other Proposals 


More channels for educational tele 
vision. 

Public relations should be . 
every school program. 

Let school and public libraries co- 
operate, 

Publicize the names of outstanding 
students “in the same manner they do 
outstanding athletes.’ 

Explore use of school buildings for 
the entire twelve months.” 

Some wanted buildings used during 
‘school hours,” “on holidays and week 
ends,” 


.. part of 


° 

We all know the speaker who can’t 
come and sends his paper to be read. 
To this ancient President 
Eisenhower introduced a welcome first- 
time improvement; he sent a sound 
film. 

At one table a mother superior 
knitted industriously on a red sweater 
while listening to the proposals. Every 
now and then she lifted her head and 
said, “I'll buy that.” 


practice 


Covered by more than 500 press, 
radio and TV _ correspondents, the 
White House Conference was educa- 
tion’s best publicized event. 


One reason many delegates consid- 
ered the Conference a success: Each 
one had an opportunity to make at least 
six speeches at his own round table. 





Teacher Dorothy Bell Olsen 


“ 


“| feel that | am needed. . 


Greener Pastures 


When offered an opportunity to be 


come a_ professional singer, fourth 
grade teacher Dorothy Bell Olsen 
(Battle Hill School, White Plains 


N. Y.), said she would rather stay in 
teaching. 

The offer was made when she sang 
folk tunes on “Name That Tune, 
CBS-TV musical quiz program. In de 
clining the offer, Mrs. Olsen said, “I 
feel that I am needed in the teaching 
profession.” Her pupils in the studio 
audience cheered, The following week 
Deputy Commissioner for Education 
John R. Rackley (see cut) appeared 
on the program to congratulate teache: 
Olsen for inspiring the nation’s young 
sters who may be thinking of becorning 
teachers. At last report, Mrs. Olsen and 
her quiz partner had chalked up $20, 
000 by naming those tunes. 


Va. on Desegregation 


All eyes are on Virginia this week, 
as citizens go to polls in a special elec- 
tion to amend the state constitution. 
At issue is a proposal which would en- 
able individual Virginia communities 
to abide by, or circumvent, the Su- 
preme Court decision on desegregation. 

The amendment would allow com- 
munities to abolish their public schools 
and use public funds to pay tuition to 
send pupils to private schools. 

Some regard the proposal as a mid 
dle-of-the-road policy between outright 
defiance of the Supreme Court ruling 
and strict adherence to the decision 
In effect, the move would allow com 
munities willing to abide by the ruling 
to do so, It would also set the ground 
rules for those areas which do not want 
to comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling. 

Virginia’s action will be watched 
carefully. For if the proposed amend- 
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ment is upheld by the courts, it might 
well emerge as a new Southern educa 
tion pattern. 


Ford’s $$ to Teachers 


More than 40,000 full-time teachers 
of undergraduates in liberal arts and 
sciences in 615 private colleges and 
universities stand to benefit from the 
half billion dollar Ford Foundation 
grant to schools and hospitals, largest 
beneficence in history. 

To 126 institutions already advanced 
in planning programs, the Fund gave 
$50,000,000 which may be spent for 
pressing academic needs. The remain 
ing $210,000,000 for schools must go 
into endowment funds for a minimum 
of ten years with the income going 
only to faculty pay. 

In a letter to the schools receiving 
money, the Foundation’s education 
program director told presidents that 
each school Is expected to raise “com 
parable” funds over the next ten years 
to increase faculty salaries. 


Russia’s Weapon: Education 


“Soviet Russia now plans to win the 
world to communism not by force of 
arms but by education,” declares for 
mer Senator William Benton (Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Chairman of 
the Board), fresh from a month behind 
the Iron Curtain. What he said: 

Russian aim: schooling through tenth 
grade for all by 1960; already achieved 
in 120 largest cities. Kussia’s force-fed 
system packs into ten years what U.S 
schools do through college. Every stu 
dent capable of advanced education 
gets it free. 

U.S.S.R. is almost a decade ahead 
of us in audio-visual education. Every 
university has a professor of the science 
of motion pictures. One typical uni 
versity will produce 42 new training 
films this year. 

Libraries in major cities operate 
around the clock. Students fill availabk 
places day and night. Pressure of home 
work is so great that the government 
had to pass a law forbidding study on 
Sunday, 

Each ministry—coal, health, trans 
port, etc.—runs its own technical and 
higher education program. With spec 
tacular exhibits each ministry lures 
students to make careers in its field 
The new University of Moscow dom 
inates the city’s skyline. Cost over 
$150,000,000—more than University of 
Chicago's plant. Kiev alone has 29 tech 
nical institutes. 

(Continued on page 6-T) 
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Refreshing new series on CBS-TV provides 
instructive entertainment for classroom study! 





‘The Adventures 
O 


Robin Hood 


Medieval history comes to life every Monday night as vast around Robin Hood's fa- 


television audiences from coast to coast view the classic ex- mous Sherwood Forest. 
ploits of England's legendary outlaw. Backed by editorial ap- ce 
Richard Greene in the title role of Robin Hood, aided by proval in newspapers and 
an all-English cast, presents dramatic moments in the 12th magazines ... commended yest on. 
Century struggle for freedom from tyranny. by leading educators . . . 
Everything in “The Adventures of Robin “The Adventures of Robin Hood” is a program you can rec- 
Hood” is authentic . . . the customs, the cos- ommend and assign for classroom discussion. 
tumes—even the weapons are exact replicas Our recommendation: See the show . . . enjoy the show... 
of those used in Anglo-Saxon warfare dur- use the show in your study course. For guidance, see next 
ing this period. And most of the sequences page. Every Monday night —CBS Television. See your local 
were filmed, with historical accuracy, in and newspaper for time and channel. 
How to use 


“The Adventures of Robin Hood” 


TV Show in your classroom 


Presented by 


Gohusenafohuson 


makers of BAND-AID Plastic Strips « Johnson's Baby Powder « Johnson's Baby Shampoo « BAND-AID Patch, Spot, Strip 




















Teleguide 


Robin Hood—CBS-TV 


EACHERS are finding, sometimes to their surprise, that 

TV can be their useful servant. Librarians gleefully re- 
port runs on related books following a popular program. 
Good programs can generate new enthusiasms for old sub- 
jects. Robin Hood series is an excellent case in point. 

This new TV series which will run for 52 weeks has 
enormous possibilities for upper elementary and also for 
average classes in senior high. 

For the junior high school teacher here is folklore in 
dramatic abundance. For the social studies, an opportunity 
to introduce students to medieval society recreated, For 
English the Robin Hood series can stimulate classes in the 
origins of English poetry and ballads, and wide reading. 


Suggestions for Junior High School Teachers 


You can let TV’s Robin Hood lend strength to your folk- 
lore units. To help you there are ten Robin Hood ballads 
recorded by folklorist Wallace House (see below), complete 
with the texts and historical notes. Multigraph the lyrics 
for one or two ballads and have your class learn to sing 
them using the record as accompaniment. 

Popular singers like Harry Belafonte and Burl Ives make 
the transition from Robin Hood ballads to the whole field 
of folk singing an easy one for students, A unit comparing 
the homely, forthright qualities of folk ballads with the 
slicker Tin Pan Alley products will give your students new 
perspectives. 

Another possible unit is a study of the legendary hero. 
Robin Hood, Ulysses, King Arthur, Paul Bunyan, Davy 
Crockett. How do they all share “heroic” qualities? What 
would happen to Robin Hood if he lived today? 

This TV series presents a “natural” for composition. Pro- 
gram producers like to hear from their audiences. Why 
not encourage students to write what they think of the 
program? Or write a class letter? Address it to Robin Hood 


Show, CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 


Invite your students to view this program with an eagle 
eye for detail. Assign specific areas—clothes, eating utensils, 
furniture. See which one can make the most complete list 
of “clues” to what medieval living was like. 

With more advanced groups you can ask more difficult 
questions; What was woman's position in Robin Hood's 
world? What was feudalism? What did it mean to be an 
outlaw? What was the place of religion? 





By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Then you can ask for comparisons between medieval and 
modern life. What are the contrasts of fashions, household 
implements, painting and sculpture, churches, homes? 
Sports, warfare, occupations? Conclude with the more diffi- 
cult things to understand—religion, codes of honor, social 
relationships. 

A more complicated problem, but an infinitely rewarding 
one, is to ask your students to be judges of historical ac- 
curacy. Have them check the authenticity of costumes, 
utensils, and ideas used in the TV series. The rigorous 
thought necessary for the simplest job of verification will 
give them a new respect for the writing of history. 


Suggestions for English Classes 


Robin Hood on TV can be a wonderful window on the 
magic of medieval romance; Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
Robert Louis Stevenson's The Black Arrow, Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King, the expanding field of modern historical 
fiction on the period. The possibilities are unlimited, When 
we show our students that the adventures they merely start 
in front of their TV sets can be extended in exciting ways 
in the library we will have TV working our side of the 
street. There are several good collections of Robin Hood 
material (see below). 


Enrichment Resources 


Seeing TV’s Robin Hood may well excite your students 
into reading about the Robin Hood era. We recommend 
Howard Pyle’s The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
(Scribner), Song of Robin Hood, by Anne B. Malcolmson 
(Houghton), and Black Arrow, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Teen Age Book Club). Plays: Robin Hood Plays Match- 
maker, by Mary Thurman Pyle (Dramatists Play Service) ; 
Robin Hood—ballet play by Saul Lancourt (Garden City). 

Recordings: Robin Hood Ballads, Record 
Album #839. 

Chart: Use the coupon on this page to order a free copy 
of the colorful map of Sherwood Forest (25'” x 19%”), 
suitable for framing and hanging in the classroom. 

Final Word: That engaging rascal Robin Hood will be 
seizing the attention of your students this winter and spring 
Remember that Robin always helped the poor so he will 
most certainly help the poor teacher busily struggling to 
educate today’s students. 
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2. Supreme Court on desegregation. 

‘ 3. Herold Hunt named Under Secre 

Continued from page 3-T tary of Health, Education and Welfare 

Kussia does not have automobiles to 4, Rudolf Flesch’s “Why Johnny 
export but it does have manpower—a Can't Read,” and its aftermath. 

flood of able, trained, and thoroughly 5. Ford Foundation’s $500 million 
grant to colleges and hospitals. 
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indoctrinated technicians 
Benton s conclusion: “What I learned 6. Vaccination of school children 
with Salk anti-polio shots. 
7. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools concludes five-year 
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Education Events—1955 program. 


The ten outstanding education news 8. Growing shortage of scientists 
tories of 1955 technicians and teachers. 

|. White House Conference on Ed 9. Pres. Eisenhower proposed a $7 
neation billion loan-grant program for school 
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construction which Congress failed to 
enact 

10. A plan for broad seale general 
Federal aid to education was advocated 
bv Adlai E. Stevenson to NEA conven 


tion 


in Brief... 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Lack of geog 
raphy teachers and ( lasses in high 
schools was criticized here last month 
at convention of National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Even so, geog- 
raphy is experiencing somewhat of a 
“comeback” because of the influence of 
television, NCGT officers said. 





Next meeting of the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies will be held 
in Cleveland. 


United Fruit Company has inaugu 
rated new educational program for chil 
dren of its employes in the tropics 
Company is paying $1,000 a year to 
employe-parent of each child under 19 
attending third and fourth years of a 
secondary school in U. $ 


Final annual dinner of National Citi 
zens Commission for the Public Schools 
will be held in New ‘York City Jan. 9. 
U. S. Ambassador James B. Conant will 
be guest speaker. 


Don’t Miss... 


© Following Up the White House 
Conference—A Special Trends Report: 
from more than a score of educational 
leaders who participated as delegates 
to the conference. How they plan to 
use findings. Single copy, 25¢, National 
School Public Relations Assn., 120] 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


¢ Television and Learning, by Hu 
bert Morehead: how and why teachers 
should use TV in the curriculum in an 
age when we are rapidly undergoing 
cultural change. Educational Leader 





The new Victor l6mm Sound Projector is 
your right-hand partner, helping you give 
better instruction to the class, You'll like 


SHARP PICTURES. 
* 

Victor's outstanding sound and picture clarity ee CLEAR SOUND 

that make it so much easier for youngsters 


4 papenend and remember film lessons 38% more light on the 
nd, you'll appreciate Victor's Lubrimatic gives clear-cut 
Oil System io coneaead automatic lubrics a > 
tion that insures trouble-free performance, 
showing after showing . . . the way Safety 
Film Trips also prevent film damage . 
the Air Conditioned Lamp House . . . Sap- 
phire-tipped Pawls Hi-Lite Optical 
System . and many other features, all 
teacher-engineered 


SEND FOR FREE 
FOLDER TODAY 
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ship, Dec, 1955 (Journal of the Assn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel 


| opment, NEA) 


* Foundation: four-part microscopi« 

examination telling all about the Ford 
Foundation—how funds are spent, de 

scriptions of the individual funds (edu- 
cation, resources, etc.) personnel, pur 

| poses, and growth of Foundation. The 
| New Yorker, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 


| * Disney on Television: brand new 
service for teachers prepared by Walt 
Disney Studios and ABC Television. 
| Publication outlines highlights of TV 
| shows “Disneyland” and “Mickey 
Mouse Club.” In back-cover pocket are 
program “Tele-Digests” and advance 
program listings. Subsequent mailings 
| keep both up to date. Free copies from 


ABC-TV 





stations. 



































Ay TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
# BORROW :100”,.°600% 
By Mail-in compttte privacy! 

FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "eet 'scer rears 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect eredit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting f $ 

t , a for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at onee. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention $ 100° 4% 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS Iriends, relatives, “merchante 30000 1995 


none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE you are applying for a 


t Finanee LOAN-BY * 
All mall ts sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY 3 tJ Ghee 600° 37% 
er transaction Is completely 
Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or . 
personal property Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
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are married or single, you may solve your money prob 

CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 

® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of short Appitcation and Note below. That's all you have 

future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit yous income to do, We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 

Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our fifty year old 

for the time you use the money —no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 

Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate, Select the 

© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 

tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Reliable Compeny 
an extra service of special value to teachers 

Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. P-151 
vacy of your own home. You see ne agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy 


“-==== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----~----"" 


The following are all the debta that I have 





To State Finance Company, Dept. P-151 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | Full Amount Paying | 
Please accept my application for a loan. It ls understood that after the loan ta ‘om _— ei raraeter ris — 
made | ean return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or coet whatsoever $ 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 5 5 
(inelude present balance, if any ayment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
clude present balance, if any) § pays VILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
Amount earned Number of months for our eonfidential Mea 
Age per month you receive salary 
Mame aed e@écen Name of Relative (Relationship) 
of school you teach 
Street Ooecup 


How tong with Previous 
present employer employment Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ Street Oveup 
ro whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
auto made? (Name rown 
Street Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name rowa ‘ 
Amount you owe bank’ $ Month payments? § Name of Relative (Relationship) 


What security on bank loan flown ‘tate Oocoup 
List veiow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person ou NOW owe on 4 loan bove statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan, | agree that 
s t Nar add if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 
0 (Name ‘ 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full street 
payment to? (Name rown Name Here Addrens 


Purpose of loan rowan County tate 





Amt Ist pet. due date| Final pent. due date | Prin, and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pme. equal in any case © | Omaha, Nebraska 


o 
= 


of loan n Mo. pmes 5 the unpaid principal and int Date 


d (3 ‘ ed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
Agree rate \ceed ng $150 and 2 per month on that part over $150 and not at payee s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
of interest jin excess of $200 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such 

unpald principal balance, computed on the is of the number of 
days actually elapsed, & month being any period of 30 consecutive days 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


in Consiceration of «loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying It are subject to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at ite office located as shown above, it le understood that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid ie not approved, this note and any evidence of seeurity accompanying it will be 
Pay ment of principal and Interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned 

as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the fret payment and eon- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and inchuding the stated due 


date for the final payment 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED sianarunes ke 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 

ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 

















Long John Silver swashbuckles through 
Treasure Island (from Association Films). 


Banquet scene from Macbeth, starring 
Maurice Evans (from Association Films). 


Literature on Film 


By VERA FALCONER 


IS an unusual teacher who can ex- 
cite a teen-agers at the 
prospects of studying a unit on Shake- 
speare, Romantic, or Victorian poets. 


class of 


often, comic-book-oriented  stu- 
dents simply don’t share with their 
teachers the finer values of our literary 
greats, But there's a way of getting 
through to these students—by using 
some of the many, many films which 
“humanize” outstanding literary people 
and their works. 

Here are two films that provide an 
entirely new view of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The Gray Metropolis (15 
mins.) pictures misty historic Edin- 
burgh, Stevenson's birthplace, follow- 
ing visually his impressions of “Auld 
Reekie” as he them in later 
A sensitive picture of the city, 
beautifully interpreting Stevenson's 
own words. Notes on the Port of St. 
Francis (22 mins.) captures the atmos- 
phere of San Francisco as we hear 
Stevenson's observations of this city as 
written in 1882. Both films are avail 
able from Film Images, 1860 Broad 
way, New York, N. Y 

You can bring Stevenson, the ad 
venturer, into your classroom by show 
ing Walt Disney's Treasure Island (90 
mins., color), Available from Associa- 
tion Films and Ideal Pictures. Also, 
Teaching Film Custodians’ 38-minute 
excerpt from MGM's Treasure Island 
starring Lionel Barrymore, Wallace 
Beery, and Jackie Cooper 

The new literature films give us 
some fresh possibilities for teaching 
about Shakespeare. The Assassination 
of Julius Caesar, from the CBS tele- 
vision “You Are There” series, offers 


loo 


wrote 


years 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
yultant, is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher. 


wonderful material. This 27-minute 
on-the-spot report brings ancient Rome 
to life. The characters become real 
people, Available from Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

The Stratford Adventure (40 mins., 
color or b&w, National Film Board of 
Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.) provides a unique introduction 
to Shakespeare. It is the story of how 
this small Canadian city, named Strat 
ford and on an Avon River, created and 
developed an annual Shakespearean 
festival. Within this framework, we 
learn much about the dramatist and 
the staging of his plays. 

The English town of Stratford-on 
Avon is seen in William Shakespeare 
(25 mins., color or b&w, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill.). Lead 
ing Shakespearean actors portray for 
us Shakespeare's life, and something of 
life in the England of his day 

The two-hour kinescopes of the Hall- 
mark “Hall of Fame” television pro- 
ductions of Macheth and Richard II 
are a special addition to films for 
Shakespeare Macbeth _ stars 
Judith Anderson and Maurice Evans; 
Richard 11, Sarah Churchill and Mau- 
rice Evans. Offered free of charge, ex- 
cept for transportation, to senior high 
schools and colleges. Available from 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave.., 
New York, N. Y. (Bookings are so 
heavy that you may not be able to get 
them this year.) 

On the lighter side, The Story of 
My Life (27 mins., Brandon Films, 200 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N, Y.) is a 
most unusual biography of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Pictorial material is 
based on contemporary paintings and 
prints. Parts of the narration are taken 
from Andersen's diary. Brandon Films 


also has The Steadfast Tin Soldier (14 


classes. 


mins., color), a charming puppet ver- 
sion of this classic Andersen tale. Small 
children love it; your high school stu- 
dents should enjoy it as an example 
of the fairy-tale tradition in literature. 

Entirely different and on the adult 
level is The Tragedy of John Milton, 
another in the CBS “You Are There” 
series (27 mins., Youny, America Films). 
Historic background for the study of 
this English poet. 

Are you acquainted with Teaching 
Film Custodians’ excerpts from feature 
films? They are available only to 
schools, from college film libraries or 
from distributors like Association Films. 
Among newer offerings are two com- 
plete stories from 20th Century-Fox’s 
“O. Henry's Full House”—Gift of the 
Magi and The Last Leaf, each 20 mins. 
Excellent material for beginning a unit 
on this American short-story master. 

Other TFC recent releases: Kipling’s 
India (20 mins., color, from MGM’s 
“Kim”)—background material showing 
the locale. We get a bit of the story, 
but only Kim's travels before he 
reaches the St. Xavier school. From 
Paramount's “The Heiress,” your class 
will enjoy Washington Square (20 
mins.) which shows principal characters 
and some of the story of Henry James’ 
novel 


Immortal Sailor 


For a different kind of assignment 
why not try Sinbad the Sailor (20 mins. 
color, from Film Images)? Delightfully 
ingenious Mount puppets tell some of 
the tall tales about this immortal sailor 
Here again is the fairy-tale tradition 
fantasy, magic, gentle humor. Does 
your class realize how often such works 
are referred to in modern life—in 
figures of speech, in writing, even in 
advertising? 

For traditional and factual films try 
some offered by Coronet Films (65 E 
South Water St., Chicago 1, IIL). Their 
American Literature series discusses 
the development of American litera 
ture, showing how environment and 
events of the times affected writers in 
each period: Colonial Times, Revolu- 
tionary Times, Early National Period, 
The Realists. The Literature Apprecia- 
tion series offers suggestions on how to 
enjoy different types of literature: Eng- 
lish Lyrics, How to Read Essays, How 
to Read Novels, How to Read Plays, 
How to Read Poetry. The series in- 
cludes backgrounds of works and writ 
ers: New England, Scotland, England, 
France. Similar background ‘films are 
available on the works of Shakespeare, 
of Charles Dickens, and for “Lady of 
the Lake.” 

With all these films to choose from, 
you and your class should have little 
trouble finding what's best for vou 
own needs.@ 













RCA VICTOR 
sends 
High Fidelity to 

school 









RCA Victor New Orthephonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” © Portable Phonograph 








The Mark Vii, Model 7HFP1 frequencies. Mark VII plays at all three 
Every inch a true high fidelity instrument. . ; speeds and changes automatically. 


and every inch a truly portable phonograph eal iia ti 






that faculty and students can carry wherever 
Color... Brown leatherette 


they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
, Dimensions... Height 104%", Width 1834", Depth 1834” 


Mark VII is registered high fidelity, laboratory 







; : Tube Complement. . . Three RCA Victor Preferred 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA Type Tubes plus rectifier 
Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity Power Rating ... 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


creations. 
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Educate yourself on the RCA Victor Mark 
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The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a VERA tho. entnun hes tateadadion..... ¢ 7] 
6-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- or call your RCA Victor dealer about a & g 
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cies, with two 34-inch speakers for high demonstration performance. % 
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TIPS 
on Tapes 


By KENNETH L. FISH 


PROBLEM: to teach a problems of 
democracy class the nature of fascism, 
with particular reference to Nazi Ger- 
many; to give students an understand- 
ing of how life in a fascist country 
affects the average person. 

SOLUTION: a tape recorder. 


When I told my students that they 
were going to write and produce a radio 
skit on life in a fascist country, there 
was no holding them back. After some 
general reading and discussion they de- 
cided that Nazi schools, courts, religion 
under Hitler, and treatment of minori 
ties would best lend 
dramatization. We formed a committee 


themselves to 


for each of these topics. 

The next step was to read from a 
selected bibliography to find facts on 
vhich to build a seript, and make pro 
and 
Next 


came the actual writing. Our committee 


isions to exchange information 


sources among the committees 


chairmen assigned some writing to all 


students, and had them “talk it through” 


once or twice before putting anything 
on paper. As the project neared com 
pletion we all gained more confidence 
in what we were doing, In fact some 
students wrote no more than a general 
ad-libbed their 
dialogue when we made the recording 
As a 


learned 


outline of points and 


result ot our tape project we 


many do's and don'ts which 
can be applied both in the planning and 
production stages of other tape record- 


ing projects 


No! Not a Report 


Make sure that you or your committee 
chairmen drive home the idea that this 
is not a standard factual report. With 
some groups, the teacher may have to 
fairly beat the idea of dramatization 
into them by saying, “No, not a report. 
Our scene is a courtroom in Berlin, The 
time is 1987. There is no jury. A stern 


Kenneth L. Fish is principal of Ash- 
land (Me:) Community High School 
The tape recorder project he writes 
about here was used in a problems of 
democracy course which he teaches 


For follow-up discussion, students criticize and evaluate skit they tape recorded. 


looking man with a monocle sits at a 
large desk. Two soldiers and a man in 
civilian clothes stand before him. One 
of the soldiers speaks . .. Now, you take 
it from there.” Such directive teaching 
rarely fails to get a group worked into 
the spirit of drama production. 

In the research stage your students 
will probably shower you with ques- 
tions and appeals for help in writing 
their dialogue. Try reminding them that 
the direction their dialogue will take 
depends on facts which they can get by 
re-examining their various source ma- 
terial. 

It's gratifying to see a roomful of 
students quizzing each other about the 
meaning of words or the chronology of 
events in order to make their script 
make sense, while they would be read- 
ing the material over passively if it were 
an ordinary reading assignment. 


Why Record it? 


Why not end the project when the 
research is completed and the script 
written? Why record it? One reason is 
for the pure gadgetry of it. High school 
students love gadgets as much as most 
Americans do, and they will work much 
more enthusiastically if they know that 
their skit will be recorded. 

lo give your skit a professional touch 
use background music, or at least music 
to cover transitions. Doing this is sim 
ple. Assign two or three students to 
select appropriate records. Symphonic 
suites like Prokofieff’s Love for Three 
Oranges are good, A team of students 
can be exposed to a lot of good music 
while they screen for appropriate back 
ground music, Once you have found the 
records you want to use, set up your 
phonograph near the microphone and 
you're in business. 

There are many other possibilities for 
sound effects, For instance, in scenes ol 
violence, slugging someone by hitting 
the palm of the hand with a fist near the 
microphone is effective, (Students love 
to slug people in tape-recordings! ) 
Handling special effects and operating 
the tape recorder give status to some of 


the less verbally talented members of 
the class. 

If there are several classes of a given 
course, they can get greater scope if 
each of them makes a tape of related 
but different topics, each class having 
an opportunity to listen to the play-back 
of all the others. 


Evaluating the Skit 


One precaution on the playback. Un- 
less you take preventative measures, a 
few students will reveal just what they 
are really getting out of the project by 
such remarks as, “Doesn’t Marie’s voice 
sound squeaky!” “Oh, is that me? I 
sound so funny!” Although this interest 
in vocal qualities may be fine in its 
place, it shouldn’t emerge as a primary 
concern. You can avoid this trap by pre 
paring a guide, “Things to look for in 
our recording.” List a series of questions 
which can be answered by attentive lis 
tening, mimeograph and distribute it 
just before the play-back is begun. This 
will serve several purposes: 1. when the 
teacher writes the questions by visiting 
the committees in their script-writing 
stage, he has an excellent opportunity to 
judge content; 2. it encourages students 
to become familiar with the contents of 
ill parts of the skit; 3. it serves as a 
good springboard for follow-up discus 
sion after the play-back has been thor 
oughly evaluated. 

With these controls, making 
recording can be a welcome variety in 
class activities, and a valuable and in- 
tense learning experience, Most teach- 
ers are concerned with the problems of 
how to get students to give to their 
activities the wholehearted 
concentration achieved by 
the movies, and the high school social 
It takes more than a textbook 
a well-planned teacher-led 


a tape 


classroom 
television, 


whirl 
and many 
discussion fails this criterion. To have 
the values of our subject matter last be 
yond the next examination, we need 
vivid techniques which promote active 
student participation in the learning 
process. A tape-recorded skit will achieve 


this.@ 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


In this issue of Senior Scholastic we 
have a special unit on state, city, coun- 
ty, and township government. It in- 
cludes, also, a Forum Topic feature on 
the “election of state and local officials 
in non-Presidential election years. The 
material will be particularly useful in 
courses in American History, Problems 
of American Democracy, Government, 
and Civics. Since few if any textbooks 
gather this material in any single vol- 
ume, we have an opportunity for bring- 
ing our students up to date in these 
important areas of American govern- 
ment. 

If you can give only one period to 
this material, it might be well to have 
a forum on government in which “ex- 
perts” present their opinion on various 
aspects of government. The “audience” 
can then ask questions and make com- 
ments. If more time is given, the dis- 
cussion questions and activities, below, 
will be helpful. 

In addition to our special unit, there 
are the international article on a model 
Council of Europe (page 14), the al- 
ways valuable “Understanding the 
News” (page 16), and our “Interview 
of the Week” (page 6) which will be 
useful in vocational guidance. 


State Government (p. 9) 


American History, Government, Civics 


In this section of our unit on gov- 
ernment we deal with the history which 
explains the growth of state govern- 
ment both before and after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. We 
describe the main features of state gov- 
ernments, the work of the state legis- 
latures, the role of the governor, and 
we look into the problems facing states 
today—particularly tax problems. 


Aim 
To help students understand how 
state governments work, in general, and 


how our state government works, in 
particular. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they apply to state govern- 
ment; (a) concurrent powers; (b) del- 
egated powers; (c) extradition; (d) 
initiative; (e) county government; (f) 
redistricting. 

2. Describe briefly such aspects of 
state government as: (a) how a bill be- 
comes a law; (b) the powers of the 
governor; (c) sources of revenue; (d) 
the growth of authorities. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If we were to place ourselves at 
the center of government with Federal 
and state governments represented as 
circles, we would find that the circle 
of state government is closer to us, Why 
does state government touch us more 
closely than Federal Government? 

2. State governments have been called 
“laboratories of experiment.” Why? 

3. What similarities have you ob- 
served between the way state laws and 
Federal laws are passed? 

4. The state governor has been de- 
scribed as a quarterback and the legis- 
lature as his line. Is this comparison 
with a football team justified? Defend 
your answer, 

5. Many of us have money problems 
and our state government is no excep- 
tion. In what ways does our state gov- 
ernment seek to raise money? What 
does it use the money for? 

6. Why is the problem of redistrict- 
ing seats in the legislature a 
touchy political issue? 


state 


7. What can you do to improve your 
understanding of our state government? 


Things to Do 


1. If your state legislature is now in 
session, or will be in session shortly, ap- 
point a committee to follow the work 
of the legislature. The committee can 
divide its work so that one member 
follows closely the tax bills, another 
the school problem, a third road im- 
provement, the water problem, ete. 
Committee members can report to the 
class and answer questions. 


2. Have students play the roles of 
legislators and reporters. The “report- 
ers” can ask legislators about their 
stands on pending bills or on bills that 
they propose bringing before the legis- 
lature. In other roles, the “governor” 
may be in conference with his “party 
leaders” or with “heads of executive 
departments.” 


City Government (p. 11) 
American History, Government, Civics 


In this section of our unit on govern- 
ment, we analyze the problems posed 
for cities by expanding metropolitan 
areas. Basic types of city government 
are described, including the mayor- 
council plan, commission plan, and city 
manager plan. Major city services are 
noted, such as water and food supply, 
police and fire protection, sanitation, 
traffic control, and welfare services. 
The tax sources which cities draw upon 
to pay for these services are listed. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems faced by American cities, 
their basic organization, the services 
which cities give their inhabitants, and 
the kinds of taxes that cities collect. 


Discussion Questions 


1. (For city dwellers) How does our 
city government affect our daily lives? 

2. What do you regard as the most 
important service furnished by city 
government? Why? 

3. How do city governments raise 
the money they need? 





ment for a 45-minute class period)? 


ards of a job well done. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we giving too much homework? The thought of any teacher giving too 
much homewark in these days, when it is common to think of underworked 
students and overworked teachers, may bring an incredulous look to read- 
ers of these tips. But how many of us have ever tried to do the assignments 
which we give students in our classes? Of course the indifferent student 
can do the most difficult and lengthy assignment in no time at all (literally); 
but what of the conscientious student? Is he giving 45 minutes or | hour 
and 45 minutes to the assignment which by rule of thumb should take the 
same time that is given to the class period (a 45-minute homework assign- 


Why not interview students individually about the homework assign- 
ments? Find out how long it is taking students of varying abilities. You may 
find that the introduction of an optional question will allow leeway for stu- 
dents whose speed and comprehension of ideas vary considerably. Or you 
may think of ways of making your assignments conform more realistically 
to the time that it would take a conscientious student to meet your stand- 


~H. L. H. 











12-T 


1. If you were a legislator in a city 
vhere many of the people who worked 
in the city lived in outlying communi 
ties, what proposals might you make 
ibout having such commuters share the 
cost of the city government whose 
services they use? Why might you, as 
a commuter, oppose any effort to get 
you to share the cost of city govern- 
ment? 


Things to Do 


l. Arrange 
hall to observe the deliberations of the 
city council. 


a class visit to the city 


2. Have a committee interview one 
of the local law makers on a 
problem facing the city 

3. Imagine that you are the mayor 
of the city. Give a five-minute TV talk 
on pressing problems facing the city. 

4. Have students act as reporters 
and interview local legislators on prob- 
lems facing the city. Superior students 
can act as the legislators in this kind 
of role-playing. 


major 


Township and County 
Government (p. 13) 
American History, Government, Civics 

In this section of our unit on govern- 
ment, we examine the origins of county 
und township governments, study the 
services offered by these units of local 
governments, and analyze the problems 
they face 


Aim 
lo familiarize our students with the 
origins of county and township govern 


ment, their services, and the problems 
which beset them 


Discussion Questions 


1. New England town meetings are 
institution. Tell us 
about the town meeting. 

2. We may not be sure about which 
came first, the chicken or the egg, but 
we can be reasonably sure that county 
vovernments were established before 
townships in the Middle West. Why? 

3. What county do we live in? What 
township (if any)? How does our coun- 
affect daily lives? 
Township government? 

1. County government 
called a “headless horseman”? To what 
extent is this a fair description? 

5. Why are 
left with less and less to do? 

6, How city 
governments overlap? 


an old American 


ty government our 


has been 


some townships being 


do some and county 


Things to Do 


Arrange for a class visit to the coun- 
ty seat. Plan, in 
with one or two of the county officials 


advance, interviews 


SCHOLASTIC 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
January 12, 1956 


Foreign Affairs Article: Afghanistan 

A survey of this little known area and 
an analysis of Russia's attempts to swing 
this vital Asian buffer state inside her 
own orbit, 

National Affairs Article: The Issues 
Congress Faces in 1956—An analysis of 
six crucial issues that will come before 
Congress in coming months, the back- 
ground of each, and its probable dis- 
position. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Our Community Fluoridate Its Water 
Supply System and Who Should De- 
cide the Question?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which various points of view 
on the question are explored, 





Double-Header Election (p. 7) 


American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we weigh the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion, “Should all state and local offi- 
cials be elected only in non-Presiden- 
tial years?” 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion on 
the question. The chairman might start 
by describing the existing voting prac- 
tices in the state before inviting expres- 
sions of opinion as to what might be 
best for the country at large 


Council of Europe—Toledo Style 
(p. 14) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


The real council of Europe has its 
headquarters in Strasbourg, France; but 


a Model Assembly of the Council of 
Europe met in Toledo, Ohio, last month. 
The Council (Toledo style) was com- 
prised of 195 students from 12 public 
and parochial high sehools. Unlike the 
real council the Model Assembly reached 
decisions on such problems as German 
unification, admission of non-democratic 
countries to the Council, and reduction 
of trade barriers in Europe. 


Aim 
To encourage pupils to keep informed 


affairs acquaint 
them with the Council of Europe. 


about world and to 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that the trouble it 
took to organize the Model Assembly 
of the Council of Europe was worth 
while? Defend your answer. 


2. Which of the discussion groups at 


the Toledo meeting would you want to 
have participated in? Why? 

3. How would the solution to any 
of the problems considered by the Mod- 
el Assembly contribute to world peace? 


Things to Do 


Have the class assemble as a Model 
Council of Europe to consider one of 
the major problems facing world states- 
men today 


Weather Woman (p. 6) 
Careers 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Marion Hogan, who runs a $250, 
000-a-year business forecasting the wea 
ther for concerns as varied as U.S. Steel 
and local bakeries. 
Aim 

To invite the attention of students to 
required training for careers in general 
and meteorology in particular. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How is it possible for anyone to 
earn a living in the private business of 
forecasting the weather when weather 
predictions are made daily by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau? 

2. What were Miss Hogan's qualifi- 
cations for starting her present busi- 
ness? 

3. How does our high school help 
to train students who might be think- 
ing of meteorology as a career? 

4. What factors should you take into 
consideration before making a decision 
about what career to pursue? 


Things to Do 

Have a science-minded student who 
can read a weather map, explain some 
of the terms used on weather maps 
(e.g., high, low, cold front, warm 
front). 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
a-1; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-3 
h-2; i-2; j-4; k-2; 1-3; m-1; n-l 


I, Government 
{-3; g-4 
o-2 

Il. Council of Europe: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-Y 
4-Y; 5-Y; 6-Y; 7-Y; 8-Y; 9-N; 10-Y; LI-N 
12-Y; 13-N; 14-N; 15-N; 16-Y; 17-Y; 18-1 
19-Y; 20-Y 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-F 
6-F 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








TEACHER Edition is continued on page 13-T 
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NEW HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 8TH 


«Maurice Evans 


PRESENTS ON TELEVISION 


* EvA LEGALLIENNE * JOHN KERR * JOAN LORRING 
* MELVILLE COOPER * CARMEN MATHEWS 


“The Corn 1s Green” 


EVA LeGALLIENNE 


1£ fourth 90-minute show in the brilliant New 

Hallmark Hall of Fame series will feature one of the 
first ladies of the theatre—Miss Eva LeGallienne, along 
with the skyrocketing young stage and screen star of 
“Tea and Sympathy,” John Kerr. 

Miss LeGallienne will recreate the role of Miss Moffat, 
the English schoolmistress, which she has played so 
successfully all over the country. 

This determined lady jars the local gentry if a small 
Welsh mining town with her own definite, non-Victorian 
ideas on education and certain conventions of the 
Victorian era. 

John Kerr will play the headstrong young Welsh boy 
who lives in dire poverty, but whose hidden intellectual 
talents cry out for development. 

Joan Lorring will recreate her wonderful movie role as 
the selfish Cockney wench who has different ideas from 


JOHN KERR 


JOAN LORRING 
, 
those of Miss Moffat for the yeung miner’s future. 
Popular TV star Carmen Mathews and stage and screen 


comic Melville Cooper will also star in this famous play 
by Emlyn Williams. 


NBC-TV NETWORK 


4p.m.(EsT), 3P.M.(cCST), 2P.M.(MST), 1 P.M.(PST) 















Get the facts! See how the Air Force can 
help you get your career off the ground — 
in a hurry. Decide now to volunteer for the 
Air Force after you graduate. You'll have 
an opportunity for the best training in the 
world. You'll have a chance to learn a 
good-paying skill in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields that will help you in 
the future. Don’t miss out on this opportu- 
nity. See your local recruiter, or mail the 
coupon at right. 


Go Places Faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: 
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IS THE 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 
and mail to 


AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 
BOX 2202 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 


Please send more information on my opportunities 
for enlisting in the U.S. Air Force. | am between the 


ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


V AAV 



















TIME FOR 


DECISIONS! 


LEARN HOW AW AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT CAN BENEFIT YOU! 





@-20-6c5 















HOOK SHOT. Bob Lee, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
High School, submitted this exciting, 
fast-action basketball picture in the 1955 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


AVE YOU secured your 1956 rules 

booklet for Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards yet? (You can get 
it by writing to Photography Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 38 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.) In addition to 
giving the rules, listing the various 
prizes, ete., the rules booklet lists the 
regional co-sponsors. If you live in an 
area where the awards are locally spon- 
sored, you must submit your photo- 
graphs to the local contest before you 
can enter the national contest. Some of 
those local contests close this month. 
The deadline for the national contest 
is March 15. 

The rules booklet also contains the 
1956 entry blank which must be on 
the back of every entry. 

Ansco doubles its award money if 
the winning rag: ated taken on 
Ansco film. Sylvania Products, 


Inc. °! ulditional awards for 





33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me your free “Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 

















Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 

ee —— © 
if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “How to Organize a 
Camera Club’’? 
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photographs taken by using a Sylvania 
Superflash flashbulb. 

By this time you probably have 
several pictures which you'll want to 


enter in the Awards. Look over your 
pictures carefully, choosing only the 
best. Ask yourself these questions about 
each picture: Does it tell a good story 
clearly? Does it appeal to almost every- 
body? Is it something unusual? Does 
the picture have outstanding balance 
and ngement? Is the contrast right 
for thé subject? (Do the dark and light 
areas duplicate the original subject?) 
Is the picture clean, sharp, with no 
spots, no grain? Are the borders and 
masking just right? 

As a beginner you're likely to over- 
rate pictures of scenery. Routine pic- 
tures of a sunset or of waves don’t often 
win in exhibitions, Straight portraits 
(without action) almost never win. 
Action pictures of school life are of 
special interest to judges in photogra- 
phy contests. 

The national Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards are judged by leading 
U. §. photographers. In judging, they 
consider the skill required to make a 
particular picture. Winners often are 


published in Scholastic Magazines. 


Camera Club News 

Has your club received its free copy 
of our Camera Club Exchange Bulletin 
yet? If you'd like one, just fill in the 
coupon at the'top of this column and 
send it to us. We'll also be glad to 
send you our free booklet, How to 
Organize « Camere Club 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


For Driver Education 


Dear Editor: 

1. disagree heartily with William 
Nash's opinion on Driver Education, in 
the November 10 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic. | took the course in my sopho 
more year from a very competent in 
structor. I learned how to handle a car 
safely and correctly in all types of 
weather and under all types of road con- 
ditions, Our teacher took special courses 
in teaching Driver Education and he 
is fully qualified to instruct the students 
of our school, 

I believe that only a temperamental 
child would take his anger and frustra- 
tions out on the public highways, en 
dangering his life and the lives of others 
in doing so. The teen-ager of today is 
responsible; he can accept his duties 
as well as his privileges. When pressure 
is brought to bear he faces it and does 
not run away like a child. 

We want to be trusted, so the major- 
ity of us drive at a safe speed and obey 
the traffic code. There are others on the 
highways who get careless and have 
accidents. Perhaps high speed cars 
tempt older folk as well as the younger 
generation. But it has been proved that 
those with Driver Education have fewer 
accidents than those without. 

Susan Jackson 
North Marion Union H.S 
Aurora, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 

.«. Teenagers who vent their emo- 
tional feelings in driving a car demon- 
strate “kid stuff.” 

I have taken the Driver Education 
course at our school and I feel that | 
have learned more than just the me- 
chanical operation of a car. Driving 
courtesy and safe road rules also play 
an important part in safe driving. There 
is much we can learn from teachers 
with more experience in driving. 

As for higher speeds, teenagers who 
can't control their emotions can’t safely 
control a car. 

Alex Herr 
Washington-Lee HS. 
Arlington, Va 








Marion Hogan makes weather fore- 
casting a business—with a $250,000- 
a-year gross. She started ten years 
ago, at 26, with an idea and one 
customer. Today she has 28 em- 
ployees and 250-customers, includ- 
ing the cities of New York and 
Boston and 125 other municipal- 
ities. How does she make weather 
pay dividends? What are job op- 
portunities in forecasting? See 
Interview of the Week—p. 6 





Is the traffic cop at the 
right as confused as he 
appears to be? Not really. 
State, city, county, and 
township government may 
have their problems, but 
they are not as.mixed up 
as they seem. How much 
do you know about democ- 
racy at the grass roots? 
About the problems that 
face state and local gov- 
ernment? About the solu- 
tions being worked out? 
See special unit of three 
articles on state and local 
government—pp. 9-13 


WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 





“Forgotten men of politics” —this is 
what state and local candidates 
have been called when they run for 
office in a Presidential election 
year. Do state and local issues get 
“lost” in a year when we elect a 
President? Should state and local 
officials be elected only in non- 
Presidential. years? For arguments 
pro and con see “Forum Topic of 
the Week”—p, 7 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Marion Hogan, whose business is 


forecasting weather for 250 customers 


Weather Woman 


EN years ago Marion Hogan had a big idea. With only 
three years of experience as a meteorologist for the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, she decided to go into business for herself 
as a private weather consultant. She started with one client. 
Today, at 36, Miss Hogan is president of Weather Serv- 
ices, Ine., of Boston, Mass., a $250,000-a-year business. She 
has more than 250 customers, among them the cities of New 
York and Boston as well as 125 other municipalities, 36 
major utility companies, steel concerns, contractors, restau- 
rants, bakeries, and airports. 

With the help of 28 male meteorologists tinder her direc- 
tion, she tells her customers when and where it’s going to 
snow, blow up a hurficane, or get unbearably torrid. 

In her office high up: in the John Hancock Insurance 
Company building in Boston, we discussed the whole field 
of meteorology and its career opportunities. 


Tailored Weather Reports 


“Weather, consciously or unconsciously, affects everyone,” 
Miss Hogan said. “For instance, the Sanitation Department 
of New York City is a customer of mine. The Weather 
Bureau is predicting a heavy snowstorm for the Eastern 
Seaboard, But the city needs a much more detailed predic- 
tion than that. 

“It needs to know almost to the hour when the snow will 
start and the exact amount that will fall. If they call out 
snow removal crews several hours early, it would cost them 
thousands of dollurs extra. If it is going to be a light snow- 
fall, they may not have to call out any crews at all.” 

On the other hand, if it appears that the storm will de- 
posit six inches or more of snow, she advises them to get 
the plows out early, to keep expenses down. 

Miss Hogan explained that her company goes beyond 
just telling customers how—and when—the weather will act 
up. Her report ties that information to the customer's prod- 
ugt or service. Utilities are her big customers. 

“Take a rainy day,” she pointed out. “More people then 
cook at home, so more gas is used, The gas company’s flow 
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Genius is one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per 
cent perspiration.—Thomas A. Edison 


hits a peak. If it hasn't prepared sufficient gas for that day's 
demands, it must manufacture more gas immediately. This 
is costly. 

, “What we do for such clients is to make a study of each 
average day’s consumption under average conditions. When- 
ever weather conditions are such that demand would go 
above this level, we simply give the customer a code number 
which means he has to prepare so much more gas.” 

The U. S. Steel Corporation, one of Miss Hogan's big 
customers, has given her full authority to close down one 
of its mills whenever she feels the weather demands it. 
A few years ago a number of people died in Donora, Pa., 


when fog mixed with smoke and fumes from a zinc mill to 


form a deadly smog. Now, on her prediction that similar 
weather conditions are arising, Miss Hogan can order the 
superintendent to shut down the mill. 

Miss Hogan’s company is licensed to receive the regular 
weather information issued over teletype lines by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. It is this information that she and her staff 
use to make up their reports. However, the Weather Bureau 
has to predict for large geographic areas. Miss Hogan and 
her forecasters fit their studies to specific local, areas. 


Career Opportunities 


What are the career opportunities in meteorology? 

“They are many,” Miss Hogan told us. “All the military 
branches offer great opportunities for both men and women 
in the service. They also offer opportunities for studying in 
this Held, Boys, especially, by taking elementary meteor- 
ology, now offered as a regular course in a number of high 
schools, can get promotions much easier once they're drafted 
or enlist. 

“Newspapers and radios and TV stations all offer oppor- 
tunities for weather forecasters with any flair for writing. 
Private companies—such as my own—offer many jobs for 
forecasters and, more particularly, for salesmen who know 
meteorology and can go out to sell the service to business.” 

What about salaries? 

“For a beginning forecaster,” Miss Hogan informed us, 
“the rate is usually about $275 to $300 a month. But this 
increases with experience. A top man can earn up to $15,000 
a year. And the field is wide open.” 


—James WINCHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Double-Header Elections 
>. .. Two-Headed Freaks? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Some people say it is unfair to have state and local 
candidates on the same ballot as Presidential candidates. 
They claim that the nationwide fanfare surrounding the 
Presidential contest draws attention away ‘from state 
and local nominees. As a result, state and local issues 
are not given the attention they deserve. 

To remedy this, some say state and local officials 
should be elected only in non-Presidential years. 

Seventeen states do just that. They are: Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 


Eleven states elect governors and other state officials 
(for four-year terms) only during Presidential years: 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Montana, North Carolina, Utah, Washington, and West 
Virginia. ' 

The remaining twenty states elect governors and state 
officers every two years. Thus every other state election 
coincides with a Presidential election. These states are: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 

Should all state and local elections be held in non- 


Wyoming. State terms in each are four years. 


YES! 


1. State and local issves are distinct 
from national issues. They should be 
voted upon separately. 


State and local issues often have little 
connection with issues which divide 
Democrats and Republicans én national 
affairs. They should not, therefore, be 
lumped together in One election. 

Visit a city council meeting. You 
won't find its members debating foreign 
policy or national defense expenditures. 
You'll find most of their time taken up 
with issues like sewer construction or 
traffic control. 

Similarly, state legislatures are con- 
cerned with issues like highway con- 
struction or tax measures—not with the 
great international problems which con- 
cern Presidents, Senators, and Con- 


gressinen. 
The fact is that state and local issues 


are distinct from national issues. Yet 
state and local candidates run under 
the same party emblem on the ballot 
as the two chief Presidential nominees. 
And when the average voter goes to the 
polls on election day, he usually votes 
a “straight ticket.” He casts his vote for 
the entire ticket headed by his Presi 
dential choice. 

Suppose a voter prefers the Republi- 
can Presidential candidate’s stand on 
national policy? Should that also mean 
that he prefers the Republican state 
assemblyman’s stand on teachers’ sal 
aries or on other state issues? 

Most voters do not “split” their tick- 
ets—that is, vote Republican for one 
office and Democratic for another. 

As a result, state and local candidates 
are often swept into office on the “coat 
tails” of the winning Presidential candi- 
date. Yet these state and local candi- 
dates are concerned with issues that 


have no connection with national affairs. 


Presidential years? Here are arguments on both sides. 


If state and local officials were elected 
in non-Presidential years, state and lo 
cal issues could be judged on their own 
merits. 


2. The Presidential campaign steals 
attention from the state campaign when 
both elections are held at the same time. 


If state and local issues were sepa- 
rated from national politics, they would 
win the public attention they deserve 
but so infrequently receive 

During Presidential races, almost ev 
eryone’s attentiow is absorbed by the big 
issues being debated by the Presidential 
candidates. A local issue gets lost. Yet 
in a city or town that local issue might 
be extremely important to the people's 
welfare—perhaps as iniportant as any 
international issue. If state and local 
elections were held in so-called “off 
years,” such small—but important—is- 
sues could be debated more fully. 

Look at what happened in Con- 





necticut not too long ago. In 1938, 
Connecticut voters elected Raymond E. 
Baldwin (a Republican) governor. 
Baldwin's campaign was based mostly 
om state issues. In 1940 (Connecticut 
then voted every two years for gover- 
nor), Baldwin ran for re-election. But 
his Democratic opponent, Robert Hur- 
ley, was swept into office on the “coat 
tails” of an overwhelmingly Connecti- 
cut vote for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate, Franklin, D. Roosevelt. 
I'wo years later, in 1942, Hurley and 
Baldwin ran against each other again- 
this time with the emphasis on strictly 
state issues. Baldwin beat Hurley by a 
wide margin. 

This example shows how state issues 
can be smothered in a Presidential year. 
These 1938-1940-1942 elections played 
an important part in Connecticut's de- 
cision to hold state elections in non- 
Prestdential years—a decision which be- 
came law there in 1950. And in that 
vear, more people turn@l out to vote 
for governor than had ever voted before 
in any Coynecticut election—state or 
national, Presidential year or non- 
Presidential year! 


3. Giving more attention to stdte and 
local issues will give us better state and 
local government. 


When the full attention of the voters 
is directed toward state and local issues, 
the voters will have a more intelligent 
understanding of those issues, This, in 
turn, will improve the whole quality 
of our state and local administrations 

Electing state and local officials in 
non-Presidential years would also help 
volve another problem that has plagued 
vome states. This problem involves a 
‘tate official who runs. for a national 
office at the expense of his state job 
Che 1952 case of Adlai Stevenson offers 
un example, Stevenson's term as gover- 
wor of Illinois expired in 1952. He 
ould not, however, run for re-election 
it the same time that he was running 
for President. When Stevenson lost the 
Presidency to Eisenhower, Illinois voters 
also lost Stevenson as governor. 

Contrast this with the case of Thomas 
Ek, Dewey, who ran for President in 
1944 and 1948. Dewey lost the Presi- 
dency both times--but he was able to 
keep the governorship of New York be- 
cause New York elects its governor 
in non-Presidential years. 


7 
NO! 


1. National and local issues are often 
related. 


There is nothing wrong with electin 
state and local officials in Preside 
vears. After all, both the Presidential 
andidate and the state or local candi- 


date belong to the same political parties 
They each believe in the basic princi- 
ples of their party. 

The fact that one man deals with 
national and international issues while 
the other man deals with state or Jocal 
issues does not change their political 
philosophy. They both approach their 
respective problems from the same basic 
political viewpoint, whether it be Dem- 
ocratic or Republican. 

It is this fact which leads most peo- 
ple to vote a “straight ticket.” People 
tend to vote either Republican or Dem- 
oecratic on principle—whether voting for 
President or voting for dog-catcher. So 
what difference does it make what of- 
fices are on the ballot during any one 
particular election? 

Besides, the Presidential candidate, 
as head of his party, is expected to 
support all the other candidates of his 
party throughout the nation. What dif- 
ference does it make whether his name 
appears on the same ballot with a state- 
local candidate, or whether he offers 
his personal “endorsement” of the can- 
didate during non-Pregjdential years? 

When Eisenhower became President 
in 1952, he turned to state governments 
for three key men in his Administra- 
tion: Sherman Adams, then governor of 
New Hampshire, became chief Presi- 
dential assistant; Douglas McKay, then 
governor of Oregon, became Secretary 
of the Interior; and Earl Warren, then 
governor of California, became Chief 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

These men were able to move from 
the state-local level to the national level 
easily, Their basic political beliefs re- 
mained the same whether they were 
in their state capitols or in Washing 
ton, D. C, 


2. Voters are intelligent enough to 
distinguish between candidates at dif- 
ferent levels. 


Democrats sometimes do vote for Re- 
publicans, and Republicans sometimes 
do vote for Democrats. It depends on 
the particular issue or the particular 
candidate, This can happen during a 
Presidential year as well as a non-Presi- 
dential one. 

Take these examples: 


>» 1954 (non-Presidential year); New 
York voters elected Averell Harriman 
(a Democrat) governor, while electing 
Jacob -— (a Republican) attorney 
general. Connecticut voters elected 
Abraham Ribicoff (a Democrat) gov- 
ernor, while electing almost a complete 
slate of Republican state officials. 


> 1948 (Presidential year): Connecticut 
voters elected Chester Bowles (a Demo- 
crat) governor, while favoring the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate, Thomas 
E. Dewey. Four vears before that, Con- 
necticut voters had elected a Repub- 


lican governor (Raymond E, Baldwin), 
while endorsing the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate. 

These examples show that voters do 
recognize state or local issues. Voters 
are not blinded by the fact that the 
issues arise during a Presidential year. 


3. Fewer people turn out to vote in 
non-Presidential years. 


During the 1952 Presidential elec 
tion, more than 61,000,000 U.S. citizens 
voted—nbout 63 per cent of all eligible 
voters. 

In non-Presidential years, the total 
vote has never exeeded 40,000,000! 

Take lowa as an example. Here are 
the figures over a ten year period on 
how Iowans voted in Presidential and 
“off-year” elections. Note that lowa 
elects state officials every two years, so 
that a governor was being elected in 
each election cited: (Presidentia] years 
are indicated by an asterisk) 


*1940 1,176,940 
698,939 
1,003,158 
631,681 
994,833 


857,213 


These figures show that if lowa were 
to hold its state elections only in non- 
Presidential years, the chances are that 
fewer people would vote in state elec- 
tions. Wouldn't this narrow the base 
of our democracy? 

Iowa is not an isolated case, Com- 
pare the following voting figures for 
two large states and two small states in 
1952 (a Presidential year) and 1954 
(a non-Presidential year) : 


*1952 
5,141,849 
7,216,054 


82,190 
153,539 


1954 
3,908,052 
N.Y. 5,110,351 
Nev. 78,462 
Vt. 114,282 


Calif. 


Again the difference in voter “turn 
out” is immediately apparent, Checking 
any almanac will reveal similar differ- 
ences in almost every state. 

Electing state and local officials only 
in non-Presidential years would enable 
fewer voters to control state and local 
destinies. 


Ask Yourself 


|. What should political parties do 
to stir up more voter interest in state 
and local issues? 

2. Would we have better state and 
local government if party politics were 
kept out of state and local campaigns? 

3. Should candidates be selected by 


some non-partisan method? 





STATE GOVERNMENT 


48 Keystones of Our Republic 


SUPPOSE every state could print its 

own currency and mint its own 
coins. We would have 48 states of 
confusion. Yet that was exactly the 
situation in the early days of our Re- 
public. 

When the Articles of Confederation 
were ratified in 1781, the 13 colonies 
(states) were banded together as “The 
United States of America.” But they 
were not a nation. They were a group 
of states acting together with a legis- 
lative body called the Continental 
Congress. This Congress was supposed 
to deal with problems common to all 
the states. 

But each~ state could mint its own 
coins, make its own tariff regulations, 
and recruit its own militia (there was 
no Federal army). The difficulty and 
confusion created soon led the states to 
see the need for a stronger central gov- 
ernment. In 1789 the Constitution we 
have now was adopted. 

Under our Constitution each state 
delegates (turns over) certain of its 
powers to the central government. The 
powers not given to the central gov- 
ernment are reserved to the states. 
Some powers are held “concurrently”— 
that is, by both the states and the 
Federal Government (see chart). 


The State Constitution 


In many instances, relations between 
the states are guided by the Federal 
Constitution. For example, suppose a 
man commits a crime in one state and 
escapes to another state. The Constitu- 
tion says the fugitive shall be returned 
to the state from which he fled “on 
demand” of the governor of that state. 
This is called extradition 

The states have also worked out 
among themselves a number of agree- 
ments. Thus, an automobile driver's 
license from one state is honored by 
another. Similarly, licenses for physi- 
cians, lawyers, and (in some cases) 
teachers are recognized in states other 
than the one which issues the license. 

Each state has its own constitution, 
setting up a government similar in many 


respects to the Federal Government. 
Each state constitution provides for an 
elected legislature, an elected governor, 
and a system of courts. Each consti- 
tution outlines conditions for levying 
taxes, maintaining law and order, and 
governing cities and towns within the 
state. Most of them also contain a pro- 
vision requiting support of a public 
school system. Many provide for the 
conduct of business by private corpo- 
rations, and for the issuing of corporate 
charters. Each constitution also con- 
tains a bill of rights, which lists the 
rights of individual citizens. 

The constitution of each state can 


*be amended whenever the people feel 


révision is needed. In most states, the 


SPECIAL UNIT 
STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


proposed amendment is put on the 
ballet on election day. In some states, 
the constitution can be amended mere 
ly by having two successive legislatures 
approve the amendment. (Usually two 
thirds or three-fifths of all the mem 
bers must vote approval.) 


The State Legislature 

Some states (following Oregon's lead 
in 1902) permit amendments to be 
proposed by petition of a certain per 
centage of the voters. Then if the 
proposal is approved by the voters 
at the polls, the amendment becomes 
part of the constitution. This procedure 
is known as the initiative 

The laws of a state are made by the 


Chart Adapted from Wiese for Youtty’’ (Macmillan) 





state legislature. All states but one 
have two legislative houses (bicameral) 
-similar to those of the U. S. Congress 
in Washington. This practice goes back 
to colonial days when one house repre- 
sented the Crown of England and the 
other house represented the people of 
Ahe colonies, Thus each house can act 
as a check against abuses of the other. 

The. upper house in each state is 
called the senate. The name of the 
lower house varies from state to state. 
Sometimes it is known as the House of 
Kepresentatives, sometimes as the As- 
sembly. 

Sizes of the legislatures also vary. 
The senate in Nevada and Delaware, 
for example, has 17 members; that in 
Minnesota has 67. The lower house in 
Delaware has 35~members, compared 
with New Hampshire's 401, 

One state—Nebraska—has had a one- 
house (unicameral) system of govern- 
ment since 1934, Supporters of the 
one-house system point out that it re- 
quices fewer legislators; Thus, they 
argue, the efficiency of law making is 
increased, They also claim that the 
one-house system cuts down the fric- 
tion that may exist between two houses, 
thus eliminating irritating delays in 
getting bills through two houses. 

Members of the state legislature are 
usually elected from each city and 
town. Some states, however, are di- 
vided into special election districts. 

Most legislators are farmers, lawyers, 
or businessmen by profession. Since the 
legislature usually meets for only two 
or three months early in the year, most 
members remain active in their profes- 
sions most of the year. State legisla- 
tures often serve as training grounds 
for future national statesmen. 


How State Laws Are Made 


Each year a total of about 100,000 
bills is introduced into state legislatures 
throughout the nation. Only about 25,- 
000 »&these ever become law. 

Bills may be proposed by any mem- 
ber of the legislature in either house. 
Tax bills, however, must originate in 
the lower house. 

Most states provide reference staffs 
to help legislators draw up bills accu- 
rately. The process is similar to that 
of the U. 8. Congress. After a bill is 
drawn up, the legislator hands it to the 
clerk of the house of which he is a 
member. The clerk reads the title to 
the assembled body; and orders copies 
of it printed for each member, The 
bill is then assigned to a committee. 
The committee studies the proposal, 
and may hokd public hearings if it con- 
siders them necessary. If the committee 
reports favorably on the bill, it is put 
on the calendar to be debated by all 
the members. After debate has heat 
held, the members vote on the bill, 


and it must then be acted on by the 
other house. 

If the legislature passes the bill, it 
is sent to the governor for his approval. 
If he signs the bill, it becomes law. 
If he vetoes the bill, it is returned to 
the legislators for further debate and 
another vote. If the legislature over- 
rides the governor's veto, the bill be- 
comes law. ‘ 


The State Executive 


The Governor of each state is the 
top elected official of the state. He is 
responsible for enforcing the law and 
the constitution of his state. He has 
power over the state police and the 
state militia. He may pardon persons 
convicted of crimes. He can make ap- 
pointments to various state boards and 
state commissions. He has power in 
legislative matters through his right to 
eto bills of which he doesn’t approve. 
He can ptopose laws by sending special 
messages to the legislature. He may 
call special sessions of the legislature 
in an emergency. . 

The governor in most states is 
elected every four years, although in 
some states his term is only two years. 

The governor of a state is not as 
independent as the Federal executive. 
The President of the U. S., for ex- 
ample, can appoint his own Cabinet, 
with the approval of the Senate. But 
the governor of the state usually has 
to serve with an elected secretary of 
state, an elected state treasurer, an 
elected attorney-general, an elected 
state auditor, etc. Sometimes the men 
elected to these offices belong to dif- 
ferent political parties from the gov- 
ernor, «¢ 

The various officials of the state 
executive department are responsible 
for the basic tasks of the state gov- 
ernment. These include: supervising 
public education, public health and 
sanitation, highway construction and 
maintenance, regulating public utilities, 
and caring for the aged and needy. 


How States Raise Money 


To perform these tasks, the state 
government needs money. It takes 
quite a sum to keep the roads of a 
state in good condition during both 
winter and summer . . . helping to 
build new schools and to modernize 
old ones . . . to train and maintain an 
effective state police force . . . to house 
and care for the aged and poor, the 
blind and the mentally ill in state in- 
stitutions. Yet, these are all services 
that citizens expect of their state. 

To get the necessary money, states 
have several sources of revenue. Some 
revenue comes from fines and permits. 
Most of it comes from taxes—state in- 
come taxes, property taxes, inheritance 
taxes, sales taxes 


However, there is a limit to the 
sources of taxation. This has become 
one of the biggest headaches of the 
states today. People resent heavy state 
taxes‘ on top of heavy Federal ones. 
They call it double taxation when both 
the state and the Federal Government 
tax one’s income or one’s purchase of 
gasoline. 

The governors of the 48 states have 
begun to complain about the situation. 
At the annual Governor's Conference 
in Chicago recently, some of them 
argued that money collected-from gaso- 
line taxes in one state should be used 
to improve the roads only in that same 
Government will “subsidize” a great 
variety of projects when a state offers 
to contribute equal or partial funds to 
their cost. 

In recent years, this question of 
sharing costs between Federal and 
state governments has come more and 
more into the spotlight. The Federal 
Government will “subsidize” a ‘great 
variety of projects when a state offers 
to contribute equal or partial funds to 
their cost. 

In this way, many roads, hospitals, 
and schools have been built. These 
might never have been constructed if 
only state funds had to be relied on. 

Critics of this system contend, how- 
ever, that Federal subsidies increase 
the power of the Federal Government 
in strictly state affairs. They argue that 
the Federal Government is more and 
more encroaching on states’ rights. 


Problems Facing States 


Another source of controversy is the 
growth of authorities within our states. 
These are organizations set by states 
or cities to perform important public 
functions in an independent, semi- 
private manner. They are run by ap- 
pointed, instead of elected, officials. 
Their range. of activity extends from 
the operation of ports, the development - 
of water and power resources, and the 
building of highways, bridges, and 
tunnels, to the operation of. public 
garages. 

Authorities do- their work on money 
that is privately borrowed. The money 
is repaid from tolls and fees that are 
paid by those who use the service. 

Advocates of the authority system 
argue that this method saves the state 


, government from adding new taxes to 


pay for these projects. Critics, however, 
contend that the authority system 
threatens free, elected government. 
They say it permits governors, mayors, 
and state legislatures to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities and turn them over to 
appointed bodies. These critics claim 
that such bodies are not adequately 
supervised. They say there is no way 
for the voters to approve or disapprove 
actions taken by authorities. 





ICHARD B. BOZMAN, a 24-year- 

old freshman at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has an unusual part-time job. 
He is the mayor of Ashville, Ohio. Boz- 
man, a Navy veteran, was elected last 
November after a three-day campaign. 
He went from door to door visiting 
voters, selling himself and his ideas 
on local government. Bozman says he 
will run the town ef 1,300 people with 
“common sense” and a sincere desire 
to make Ashville “a neater, better 
place.” 

Ashville, Ohio (17 miles from Co- 
lumbus), is a very small “city.” (It 
might be called a large v'llage.) How- 
ever, many of its problems are similar 
to those that face larger cities—police 
and fire protection, garbage disposal, 
street repair, and raising the tax money 
to pay for these services. 

For larger cities (especially the 14 
largest ones in which nearly a third of 
the American people live) these prob- 
lems have become extremely compli- 
vated in recent years. For our cities 
have been bursting at the seams—in 
many cases spilling over into suburbs 
outside the city limits. Such growth 
has created enormous problems. 


Growth of Suburbs 


Before the turn of the century, when 
the automobile was a curiosity, people 
who lived in small towns and worked 
in cities traveled to and from work by 
railroad. Most of our older suburban 
communities grew up around railroad 
stations. 

This pattern of community growth 
was changed by the automobile and 
the bus. People could travel to work 
conveniently by highway. New suburbs 
sprang up along these highways. 
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Our Sprawling Cities 


Some of the new suburbs. grew up 
around older towns. Others mush- 
roomed on farmland, Ring after ring 
of smaller communities developed 
around the big cities, growing until 
they almost ran into one another, edge 
to edge. These nests of communities 
are called metropolitan areas. Since 
World War II, these outer suburbs of 
metropolitan areas have been growing 
at a fast clip. Cities themselves and 
their inner suburbs have grown more 
slowly. 

How have these changes created 
problems for the men and women who 
govern our cities? The problems grow 
out of the way city governments are 
organized. 


Some Problems of Cities 


The states lay down the steps for 
setting up city governments. Here is 
how it works: A community grows to 
a certain size—large enough to apply 
for status as a “city.” The members of 
the community apply to the state and 
obtain a charter. This charter is the 
constitution of the city. The charter 
gives the city the right to elect its own 


| MAYOR-COUNCH TYPE 


/ Voters of the City 


Mayor-Council Plan of City Government and How It Works 


government, and it says what powers 
the city government can exercise. 

When this system was developed, 
cities were much smaller than they are 
today. A city the size of Ashville, Ohio 
(population, 1,300), was a fair-sized 
community. 

How does this set-up affect modern 
metropolitan areas? 

Let's take St. Louis, Mo., for ex 
ample, Few cities have suffered so 
much from growing pains as this mid 
western metropolis on the Mississippi. 
St. Louis has over 800,000 people in- 
side the-city limits. But the whole met 
ropolitan area has about 2,000,000 peo- 
ple in two different states—Missouri 
and Illinois. The city government of St. 
Louis can raise taxes from only a little 
more than two-fifths of the people in 
the metropolitan area, What's the re 
sult? St. Louis can't raise enough 
money to meet all its needs. 

What about St. Louis’ outer suburbs? 
Why doesn’t the city of St. Louis tax 
the people who live there? The suburbs 
are self-governing communities inde 
pendent of St. Louis—although most 
of the people who live in these suburbs 
work in St. Louis. 

What can be done about this state 
of things? In a number of metropolitay 
areas planning groups are at work, We 
may soon see more cooperation be 
tween the big cities and their self-gov 
erning suburbs. 


Types of City Government 


Now 
U.S.A. 

There are three basic types of city 
government in the U, §.; 


1. The Mayor-Council Plan 


This is the oldest form of city gov 
ernment and still the most widely used 


let's look at Average City, 
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Commission Plan and City Manager Plan of Government 


It is modeled on the national govern- 
ment, The voters elect a council to 
make laws and a mayor to carry them 
out and run the city’s business. 

The city is divided into districts 
usually called wards. Each ward sends 
one or more representatives to sit in 
the city cquneil. Usually the council 
has the power to pass ordinances (city 
laws), set city tax rates, and help de- 
cide how to spend the money collected 
by taxes. The council usually has 
power to approve or reject appoint- 
ments made by the mayor. 

The mayor appoints a number of 
olficials who run departments of the 
city government—welfare, safety, fi- 
nance, parks, etc. Sometimes some city 
officials besides the mayor are elected; 
for example, judges, controllers and 
members of the board of education. 

Of America’s middle-sized * cities 
(50,000-—500,000 people) about 38 per 
cent have the mayor-council type of 
government. 


2. The Commission Plan 
Under this plan the city voters elect 


a commission (called a council in 


some cities). The commission, a small’ 


group of from five to nine people, is a 
combination of council and mayor, all 
in one body. The commission adminis- 
ters the city’s affairs, makes laws, levies 
taxes, and spends money for various 
purposes. 


Each commissioner heads one of the 
city’s administrative departments. The 
commissioners choose one of their mem- 
bers to act as chairman. He is called 
the “mayor” but has no special powers. 

The commission plan was first used 
in 1900 at Galveston, Texas, replacing 
the older mayor-council system. About 
22 per cent of America’s middle-sized 
cities now have commission govern- 
ment. 

The commission plan is sometimes 
preferred to the mayor-council plan be- 
cause (a) responsibility rests with 
fewer people, making it easier for 
voters to check on their elected officials; 
(b) the commissioners are elected from 


the city as a whole, not from wards . 


or districts. This gives the voters a 
wider choice of suitable candidates. 


3. The City Manager Plan 


In the first two plans (mayor-coun- 
cil and commission) the city is run by 
a group of elected officials. No one man 
has all the authority or all the re- 
sponsibility. This sometimes leads to 
quarrels among department heads. 

The city manager plan gets around 
these difficulties. A single person is re- 
sponsible for running the city. 

The voters elect a council of five to 
seven members. This council makes the 
city laws, as in the mayor-council plan. 
One of the council members is chosen 
mayor, but all he does is preside at 


council meetings and represent the 
city on ceremonial occasions. 

The real administrator of the city is 
the city manager, hired by the council 
to run the city. He is the council’s em- 
ployee, responsible only to its members. 
He appoints all lesser city officials. But 
he ya must takethe blame when 
things go wrong. Nearly 40 per cent ~ 
of America’s middle-sized cities have 
city managers. 


What Cities Do 


What services do city governments 
perform in return for the local taxes 
that citizens pay? 

Cities provide pure water, though 
small cities may hage their water sup- 
plied by private water companies. They 
regulate and inspect the handling of 
food in markets and restaurants, to 
protect the health of the people. They 
provide police and fire protection, 
build and repair streets, and work out 
plans for traffic control. They dispose 
of garbage and sewage. 

Some cities also furnish public 
utilities, such as electricity and gas. 
Where these are supplied by private 
companies, the companies are given 
franchises (privileges of operation) by 
the city and their rates and services 
are regulated by the city government. 
Cities also provide health and welfare 
services and care for the needy. They 
also maintain public parks and play- 
grounds and libraries. 

One of the most important jobs of 
the city is providing education. The 
city may construct and maintain school 
buildings, hire teachers, and provide 
bus service for students. Frequently, 
the schools are run by an independent 
body, the Board of Education, which 
may be either elected or appointed. 

How are these services paid for? 
Cities collect taxes to pay for govern- 
ment, and thee also have income from 
other sources. Generally, the city de- 
rives its revenue from the following 
sources: 

Property tax, based on a pe rcentage 
of the value of property owned by the 
taxpayer; sales tax on goods bought, 
fixed at so many cents on the dollar; 
income from licenses permitting the 
operation of a restaurant, etc.; income 
from utilities, where the city furnishes 
these, and from franchises on utilities 
where these are furnished by private 
companies. Cities also receive grafits- 
in-aid from the states, where money is 
to be used for special purposes, such 
as education. 

When cities need more money than 
they can raise from the aboye sources, 
they borrow the money. Cities float 
loans by issuing bonds that are offered 
for sale to investors, jyst as the states 
and the Federal Government sell bonds. 
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COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT 


Democracy at 


the Grassroots 


F YOU look at the chart at the right, 

you will see that the county is a unit 
of the state, just as the state is a unit of 
the Federal Government. In 22 states 
the county is further subdivided into 
towns or townships. In some areas coun- 
ties may be combined to form a special 
district, usually a court district or a 
school district. There are 3,099 counties 
in the U. S, 

In the South and the Far West, the 
county is the important unit of local 
government. There are no townships. 
In the six New England states the im- 
portant unit of local government is the 
town. 

The New England towns still hold 
an annual town meeting at which citi- 
zens vote on questions of town govern- 
ment. The decisions of the town meeting 
are carried out by a Board of Select- 
men—usually made up of three mem- 
bers. 

In Kansas, on the other hand, there 
are no town meetings and the townships 
are governed by three elected officials 
(the township ti ' 
(called a “stpervisor” in some states), 
the clerk, and the treasurer. Thes 
prepare the budget, assess property for 
tax purposes, and decide how money 
will be spent. 

The jobs of the township government 
are to maintain highways and school 
systems, collect taxes, care for the 
needy, and hold elections, The township 
clerk keeps tax and other records, issues 
licenses, and checks up on delinquent 
taxpayers. The treasurer collects taxes. 
The supervisor is chairman of the town- 
ship board. 

In recent years, county and state 
governments have taken over many 
township functions, such as those deal- 
ing with highways, schools, public wel- 
fare, fire and police protection. Thus, 


board ) 
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many townships are being left with less 
to do, 

In 26 states, there are no towns or 
townships. The unit of local govern- 
ment in rural areas of these states is 
the county. 


County Government 


A county is governed by a county 
board, known as a board of supervisors 
or board of commissioners. In some 
counties each member of the board is 
elected from a district within the county. 
In other counties the board members 
are elected from the county as a whole 
and do not represent individual districts. 

Other county officials are the sheriff, 
the county attorney, and an elected 
judge. The county treasurer takes care 
of county finances and collects taxes. 
The county clerk issues licenses, and 
supervises the counting of ballots at 
election time. The coroner investigates 
deaths which do not occur from natural 
causes. Some counties also have a school 
commissioner and a road commissioner. 

In general, the job of county gov- 
ernment is to issue licenses, supervise 
law and order, and maintain schools, 
libraries, roads, bridges, airports, parks, 
playgrounds, and beaches. It also col- 
lects taxes, provides for the poor, and 
holds elections. 


Some County Problems 


Some cities have overlapped into 
what used to be rural counties. This 
sometimes creates confusion in local 
government. Who paves the highways 
and streets? 

County government has been called 
a “headless horseman.” No single official 
is responsible for over-all administra- 
tion. Besides, there is no county civil 
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service, County jobs requiring skilled 
professional ability are often awarded 
to unqualified politicians. 

There is also much waste. In many 
cases, the county tax dollar buys less 
than the tax dollar paid to the state or 
Federal Government. 

Seweral solutions have been suggested 
for impreving county government. One 
is the county-manager plan, which is 
similar to the city-manager plan (see 
pp. 11-12.) It has been adopted in some 
populous suburban counties, Another 
solution calls for two counties to pool 
their tax resources and services. Thus, 
duplication and waste would be cut out. 

A combination of city-county gov 
ernment has also been tried in densely 
populated areas. 

; However, no scheme will work with- 
out the support of all the citizens. For 
the county and the township are de- 
mocracy at the grass roots 





Council of Europe 
..- (Toledo Style) 


High school students of Toledo area hold 
a model meeting of the Council of Europe 


| OW should. Germany be unified? 

Should non-democratic countries 
be admitted to the Council of Europe? 
What steps should be taken to reduce 
trade barriers in Western Europe? 

All these thorny questions, which 
have plagued statesmen for many years, 
have at last been settled, 

If you have missed reading about 
these spectacular settlements in your 
daily hew spaper, there is a reason for 
it. They have not been settled at any 
Geneva conference—“summit” or other- 
They are not the decisions of the 
Big Four heads of state or foreign min- 
isters, 

These are (to let the secret out) the 
settlements reached—with model speed 
and model statesmanship—by the Mod- 
el Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

The assembly was held in the Doer- 
mann Theatre of the University of To- 
ledo (Ohio), on December 8. It was 
sponsored by the Toledo Area Junior 
Council on World Affairs. 

Fully 195 students from 12 public 
and parochial high schools in the To- 
ledo area participated in the model 
meeting. 


wise 


The procedures of the real Coun- 
cil of Burofe were followed meticu- 
lously. There was, however, one notable 
exception: speeches in the plenary (full) 
session were limited to two minutes. As 
one who, has attended many long-winded 
international conferences, I found this 
ruling a decided improvementf 

Following the pattern of the Council 
of Europé, there were delegations from 
15 member countries. Each had the 
same voting strength as in the actual 
Council in Strasbourg. (See box on fac- 
ing page.) The Assembly was divided 
into three committees: (a) Political 
Committee; (b) Economic Committee; 
and (c) Ad-Hoc (special) Committee 
on Membership. 

This was the first model assembly of 
the Council of Europe ever held in the 
United States. 


Greetings from Europe 


From Guy Mollet, President of the - 
Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, came a message of greeting. 
“It is very importgnt for us in Europe,” 
he wrote, “to know that our efforts to 
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Philip Stichter (Ottawa Hills H. $.), president of Consultative Assembly of 
Council of Europe, presides at rostrum at Toledo model meeting. Others (left to 
right) are: Larry Martin (Central H. $.), vote teller; Stan Howard (Ottawa Hills 
H. S.), and Basil Karp, representative of American Committee on United Europe. 


create a united Europe have the under- 
standing and support of the American 
people. I am sure your venture will 
help you to understand our organiza- 
tion and our work. I hope yours will 
be the first of many such model assem- 
blies. As President of the Assembly at 
Strasbourg, I send you my best wishes 
for an interesting and successful meet 
ing.” 

Had Mr. Mollet been present, he 
would undoubtedly have been 
proud of his “counterpart,” Philip Stich 
ter, Jr. (16, senior at Ottawa Hills H 
S.), who wielded the gavel at the Mod 
el Assembly. 

Philip displayed a firm grasp of par 
liamentary procedure. Even during 
some of the oratorical wrangles on the 
floor, he retained the calm dignity be- 
fitting his high office. 

Philip Stichter is president of the To- 
ledo Area — Council-on World Af- 
fairs. I talked with him prior to the 
opening of the Model Assembly. Had 
he ever observed a diplomatic confer- 
ence? Yes, he attended a United Na 
tions Economic and Social Council ses- 
sion in New York last May. He found 
it highly interesting, picked up “good 
pointers” on parliamentary procedure 

Does he intend to go in for diplo 
macy? “No,” Philip replied. “I plan to 
study law.” At school he is president of 
the Student Council and plays on the 
varsity football team. “This has been 
our best season in ten years!” he_ told 
us proudly. 

Promptly at 2:30 p.m., “President” 
Stichter banged the gavel and called 
the Assembly to order. The main item 
of business at the opening plenary ses- 
sion was th® “Report from the Council 
of Ministers,” read by Sandra Bruce 
(17, senior at Clay H. S.). The report 
listed a three-point “agenda” for the 
Assembly—(1) “German reunification’; 
(2) “Reduction of trade barriers among 
member states of the Council] of Eu 
rope”; and (3) “Admission of non-dem 
ocratic states” to the Council. 


very 


Sessions Stormy 


Shortly thereafter the Assembly broke 
up into Committee meetings. Item (1) 
of the agenda was assigned to the Po- 
litical Committee, Item (2) to the Eco. 
nomic Committee, and Item (3) to the 
Ad-Hoc Committee 
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Turkey and Ireland argue thorny point at committee meeting of Council of Europe. 


it was the committee meetings that 
furnished most of the diplomatic fire- 
works. Issues were heatedly debated. 
“Challenges” were thrown and “points 
of order” called. Delegates held strong- 
ly to their views. The sessions were al- 
ways lively and at times stormy. 

In the Economic Committee, chaired 
by Hugh Laughlin (17, Ottawa Hills 
H, S. senior), “nationalism” reared its 
unidealistic head. “Italy” spoke up ve- 
hemently against reduction of tariffs be- 
cause it would “weaken” the develop- 
ment of her home industries. “Turkey” 
preferred “bilateral” trade agreements. 
“We can make a better ‘deal’ with an 
individual country on a recipreeal basis 
than we can under a multi-national 
trade arrangement.” 

Chairman Wesley Stewart (of Scott 
H. S.) had his hands full keeping order 
in the Political Committee, where Ger- 
man reunification was debated. Various 
resolutions, amendments to resolutions, 
and “amendments to amendments” were 
introduced and considered. 

“Iceland” proposed that the all-Ger- 
man elections be supervised by a Neu- 
tral Commission consisting of five na 
tions “that have no ties with either the 
East or West.” 

“Turkey” promptly raised the ques- 
tion: “Are there five such nations in 
the world?” 


Britain Stages ‘‘Walk-Out”’ 


The West German “delegate” inject- 
ed a note of cold realism. “It would 
take more than a mere resolution by 
the Council of Europe,” he pointed out, 
“to compel the Soviet rulers to agree to 
a free election in all Germany.” 

And in the Ad-Hoc Committee, it 
was only the tact of 't® capable chatr- 


man, Phyllis Lowell (17, De Vilbiss H. 
S senior), that kept opposing delegates 
from “serving diplomatic relations” with 
each other. 

The “burning issue” under debate 
was whether non-democratic states (i.e., 
Soviet satellites) should be admitted to 
membership in Council of Europe. 

One resolution had been introduced 
tc admit them as “observers.” “Britain” 
proposed an amendment, calling for ad- 
mission of the “sovereign states” of 
Yugoslavia and Portugal as “Associate 
Members” of the Council. 

“Italy,” no doubt recalling her for- 
mer dispute with the Yugoslavs over 
Trieste, spoke up strongly against the 
admission of Yugoslavia, She was sup- 
ported by “Norway” and “Greece,” who 
denounced the Yugoslav regime as a 
“Communist dictatorship” unfit for 





membership in the Council of Europe. 

“Germany” proposed -“an amend- 
ment to the British amendment.” She 
urged the exclusion of Yugoslavia but 
the admission of Portugal as an Asso- 
ciate Member. “Portugal, though not a 
democracy at present, is working to- 
ward becoming a democracy,” the Ger- 
man “delegate” explained. 

The German amendment was adopt 
ed, which automatically defeated the 
British amendment. In protest, the “Brit 
ish delegation” stalked out of the com- 
mittee room—the only “walk-out” of the 
session. (They later returned for the 
closing plenary meeting. ) 


Resolutions Adopted 


Despite the intense and serious tone 
of the proceedings, there were occasion- 
al light moments. General laughter was 
provoked during one of the roll call 
Votes, when the British “delegate” cere- 
moniously proclaimed that “Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government vote ‘No!’ ” 

At 8 p.m., the Assembly was recon 
vened for the final plenary meeting. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

(a) that Germany be unified on the 
basis of a free election held in both 
East and West Germany (For—95, 
Against—28, Abstentions—9) ; 

(b) that tariffs among member states 
of the Council of Europe be reduced 
15 per cent over a period of five years 
(For—104, Against—28); and 

(c) that non-democratic states be ad- 
mitted to the Council of Europe as “ob- 
servers,” and Portugal as an “associate 
member” (For—88, Against—44). 

The Model Assembly was adjourned 
at 10 p.m. The weary young statesmen 
filed out of the hall. Some were still 
arguing about world affairs. 

All told, it was educational—and it 
was fun. A job well done. 

—Invinc D. W. TaLMapce 





The Council of Eurcpe was or- 
ganized in 1949. It consists of 14 
members (Belgium, Britain, Den- 
mark, France, West Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Turkey), and one as- 
sociate member (the Saar). 

Aim of the Council is to “achieve 
unity between its members” for the 
purpose of safeguarding their com- 
mon “ideals and principles.” 

The Council has power only to dis- 
cuss common problems and to re- 
commend common solutions, Its de- 
cisions are not legally binding on the 
member countries. 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


The principal organs of the Coun- 
cil are~—(a) The Committee of Minis- 
ters (composed of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the member countries; (b) 
the Consultative Assembly (consist- 
ing of 132 delegates representing the 
parliaments of the 15 member colin- 
tries); and (c) the Secretariat, which 
consists of the officials. 

In the Consultative Assembly, the 
delegations vary in <ize from 18 
members for Britain, France, West 
Germany, and Italy to three for Ice- 
land and the Saar, 

Headquarters are in the “House 
of Europe,” built in 1950, in Stras- 
bourg, France. 
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U.N. Assembly Scoreboard 


When the 10th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
closed, the world organization had 
76 members—16 more than. it had 
when it opened last September. 


Admission of 16 new members 
(four of them Russian satellites) 
brought to-a close the U.N. General 
Assembly meeting in 1955. 


Highlights of the Meeting 


Other important decisions and® 
actions of the tenth Assembly ses- 
sion were these: 


1, Unanimous support was given 
to the atoms-for-peace plan proposed 
by President Eisenhower. 


2. Fifty-six countries of the Free 
World supported President Eisen- 
hower's plan for mutual aerial in- 
spection and exchange of military 
blueprints between East and West. 
The Communist countries turned 
down the proposal. 


3. It was decided to ve hold- 


ing a Charter Review Conference for 


at least two years. 
4. The General Assembly had 


voted to look into French rule over » 


Morocco and Algeria, and into South 
Africa's racial laws. France and South 


ns 


Africa called this action an interfer- 
ence with their internal affairs. They 
withdrew their delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Assembly later 
dropped these items from its agenda, 
on the ground that it had no author- 
ity to discuss activities of member 
nations within their own territories. 


5. The vote on a vacant Security 
Council seat had been deadlocked 
for several weeks between Yugo- 
slavia and the Philippines. In a last- 
minute compsomise in an effort to 
fill the seat, Assembly President Jose 
Maza came up with an idea, Why not 
let each country serve one year of 
the two-year period and draw lots to 
see which country would have the 
first turn? Yugoslavia won. 


Saar Votes for Germany 


Nearly two thirds of the voters in 
the Saar, the coal-rich area wedged 
between France and Germany, chose 
pro-German members for the local 
parliament in a recent election. 


The German-speaking Saar was 
under the League of Nations after 
World War [, until it voted to join 
Nazi Germany in 1935. France gained 
control of the Saar's economic re- 
sources after World War II, But most 
Saarlanders want their tiny home- 
land to become part of West Ger- 
many. If this happens, the French 
will lose control of valuable coal re- 
sources important to their economy. 


White House Conference 


At the White House Conference 
on Education, about 1,800 delegates 
and 200 observers talked over the 
problems facing U.S. schools. 


The conference, lasting four days, 
was the first of its kind ever held in 
this country. President Eisenhower 
asked for such a meeting last Febru- 
ary. He wanted to bring together a 
cross-section pf the American people 
-ordinary citizens interested in 
schools, as well as educators—to dis- 
cuss our nation’s education problem. 

At the opening session in Wash- 


ington, D.C., President Eisenhower 
spoke to the delegates by a filmed | 
address. He said that some commu- 
nities could not afford the school 
buildings they need. Therefore, it was 
the duty of the Federal Government 
to step in. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
agreed with the President. “Every 
ten minutés,” he told delegates, “a 
new classroom of children reaches 
school age.” Yet some communities 
cannot provide the schools they need. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


“In weeks ahead,” said Mr. Folsom, 
“the Administration will present to 
Congress a broadened and improved 
program of Federal assistance.” 

This proposal stirred up contro- 
versy at the conference. Delegates 
debated the question of Federal aid 
in 166 round-tables of 10 to 12 mem- 
bers each. ° 

After long deliberation, the dele- 
gates voted more than two to one in 
favor of Federal aid for school con- 
struction. Mowever, they approved 
such aid only for public schools. They 
also insisted that Federal aid be ad- 
ministered by the states, and that 
states and local communities be 
urged to make greater efforts to raise 
funds by themselves. 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
called teachers’ pay a “national dis- 
grace” that might lead to “national 
disaster.” 

GOALS FOR EDUCATION 

The conference concluded by 
adopting a set of goals for American 
education. They included: 
Developing appreciation of our 
democratic heritage. 

Developing knowledge of Ameri- 
can institutions, civic rights, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

>Developing in students fundamen- 
tal skills of reading, writing, spelling 
and mathematics. 

Developing respect and apprecia- 
tion for human values and for the 
beliefs of others. 

>Developing the ability to think for 
one’s self and to evaluate arguments 
constructively., 





Ford’s Gigantic Giveaway 


The largest philanthropic gift 
ever made was announced before 
Christmas by the Ford Foundation. 


About $500,000,000 will go to 
privately-supported colleges, univer- 
sities, and hospitals. Over 4,000 
institutions will receive these grants 
within 18 months. 

The money has been earmarked 
for the following purposes: 
>To help raise salaries of teachers 
in 615 privately-supported colleges 
and universities. 
>To help strengthen instruction and 
research in privately-supported med- 
ical schools and hospitals. 
©To help improve and extend serv- 
ices of 3,500 voluntary non-profit 
hospitals throughout the nation. 

Another $6,500,000 was granted 
by the Ford Foundation to help im- 
prove educational TV. Most of this 
money will be used on programs 
presented over channels reserved ex- 
clusively for educational stations. 


SURPASSES TOTAL TO NOW 
The new grants surpass the total of 
all grants which the Ford Foundation 

has made in its nine-year history. 
Theoretically, the grants surpass 
even the total assets of the Founda- 
tion itself. These assets were listed, 
as of September 30, 1954, as 
$493,213,842. However, this figure 
represents the present value of Ford 
Motor Company stock now owned 
by the Ford Foundation. When this 
stock is put on public sale this month 
(see news story, Nov. 17, p. 16), its 
value is expected to jump to between 
$2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000. It 
is from these anticipated riches that 

the new grants are being made. 


TO INCREASE STOCK 
OFFERING 


So much interest has been shown 
in the coming sale of this stock that 
the Ford Foundation has decided 
to increase the offering. Originally, 
the Foundation announced that 
6,952,293 shares of Ford Motor Com- 
pany stock would be put on sale. 
That number has now been raised to 
10,200,000—almost 50 per cent more 
than the total first announced. 

As required by law prior to the 
sale, the finances of the Ford Motor 
Company were disclosed publicly 
for the first time last month. The re- 





port, filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Wash- 
ington, showed total aSsets of 
$2,400,000,000. This makes Ford the 
third largest manufacturing enter- 
prise in the U.S. It is outranked only 
by General Motors Corporation and 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Economic State of Union 


The U.S. has well over half of all 
the telephones in the world. New 
York City alone has more than four 
times as many telephones as the en- 
tire Soviet Union. 


To the merry tune of about 
60,000,000 telephone bells American 
friendships develop and are kept 
warm, and American business booms. 

As the New Year opens, here's a 
thumbnail “State of the Union” mes- 
sage taken from recent government 
reports: 


FIGURES ON THE SCORE 
BOARD 


Farms: 1955 crop production 
topped all years since 1948, in spite 
of the fact that the acreage under 
cultivation (333,329,000) was the 
smallest in 15 years! Farm prices, 
however, had dropped an average 
of 10 per cent in 1955, 

Factories; The rate of production 
in factories is still rising. From 1947 
to 19583 productivity (roughly, the 
output of one worker in one hour) 
rose about 3% per cent per year. 

Employment:. In November the 
employment level reached an all- 
time peak—64,800,000 at work. This 
is a high for the month of No- 
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Sudan has declared itself an independ- 
ent nation. (See news story this issue.) 
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vember. The unemployed numbered 
2,400,000, about normal for the cold 
winter months, when outdoor work 
is cut down. THe total of unemployed 
was down half a million from the 
figure for November, 1954. 

Incomes: In October the total of 
petsonal incomes reached a record 
annual rate of $309,500,000,000. 
Take-home pay (after taxes, insur- 
ance deductions, etc.) reached a new 
high, as did the purchasing power of 
factory workers. 

Population: The number of Amer- 
icans is growing at the rate of about 
1.7 per cent per year. Present popu- 
lation is estimated at more than 
166,000,000. Young and old are in- 
creasing faster than those of work- 
ing age. This will put a growing 
strain on U.S. welfare services (care 
of thegoung, old age pensions, etc.). 

Foreign Travel: In 1955 more 
than 1,000,000 U.S. citizens traveled 
abroad. Along the way, they spent 
$1,000,000,000, 


Independence for Sudan 


The parliament of the Sudan, a 
land astride the upper Nile valley in 
northeast Africa, declared Sudan an 
independent republic. (See map of 
area below.) 


Ruled jointly by Britain and Egypt 
since 1899, the Sudan elected a par- 
liament for the first time in 1954, By 
agreement with the British and the 
Egyptians, the Sudanese were due 
to vote next year on whether they 
wanted to join Egypt or become an 
independent nation. 

The Sudanese parliament jumped 
the gun on December 19. It declared 
the country independent. Faced with 
this fact, Britain and Egypt both said 
they “welcomed” the decision. 

Next step is to elect a constituent 
assembly to draft a constitution and 
draw up rules¥for a general election. 
Meanwhile parliament elected a five- 
man committee to take over sover- 
eign power of the governor-general. 


Australian Elections 


«Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
of Australia will continue in office 
as the result of the December gen- 
eral election. 


Menzies’. coalition government 
won 75 seats out of 122 in the na- 
tion's House of Representatives. 
Menzies is the head of the Liberal 
party, which in partnership with the 
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Country party retained control. 

This crushing victory over Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt’s Labor party (45 
seats) indicates that most Australian 
voters do not approve of Dr. Evatt's 
“soft” attitude toward communism. 

An issue in the election was the 
exposure of a Soviet spy ring in Aus- 
tralia during the period when Dr. 
Evatt's Labor party was in power. 
These facts came to light when 
Viadimir Petrov, an official in the 
Soviet embassy, broke with Moscow 
and turned over incriminating docu- 
ments to the Australian government. 


Uncle Sam Short of Pennies. The Bu- 
reau of the Mint in Washington has its 
branches working overtinje, making 
nothing but pennies. Demand for pen- 
nies was so strong during | that 
many banks ran out of them c ly. 
No one seems to know what's behind 
the shortage. Not even officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank know. However, 
during the first ten months of 1955, the 
Mint was called upon to deliver 
900,000,000 pennies to Federal Re- 
serve Banks around the country. 

The demand became 80 acute just 
before Christmas that the Mint stopped 
production of nickels, dimes, quarters, 
and half dollars to concentrate exclu- 
sively on pennies. 

To attract pennies from piggy banks, 
a bank in Rutland, Vermont, recently 


olfered to buy pennies from citizens. 
It offered $1,05 for re 

in w (Mint 

since he first penny was i 

1792, a total of 22,980,473,032 

has been produced. ) 


Edison's Lab Becomes Shrine. Thom- 
as Alva Edison's laboratory at West 
Orange, N.J., has been given to the 
Government as a national monument. 
The laboratory was the center of 
Edison's creative work for the last 44 
years of his life. It includes his vast 
library, countless papers, and. early 
models of his inventions (such as the in- 
candescent lamp and the phonograph). 
The lab equipment has never beew 
touched. It stands exactly as Edison 
left it before his death in 1931. The 
property was deeded to the Govern- 
ment by Edison's son and daughter. 


Hoover Urges 2nd Vice President. 
Former President Herbert Hoover has 
urged establishment of a new office: 
Administrative Vice President. Mr. 
Hoover said the new official could take 
much “secondary work” off the shoul- 
ders of a President, and thus lighten the 
tremendous burden under which Presi- 
dents work. He recommended that the 
President select the official with the 
consent of Congress, and delegate the 
duties he should orm, (See “Forum 
Topic of the Week,” Oct. 13 issue, p. 7.) 


Sunspots May Pull TV Capers, If you 
turn to Channel 2 on your TV set in 


coming months and get Channel 4's pro- 
gram, don’t call the repairman. Chances 


wane through an ll-year cycle. Right 
now they're on the rise. A new peak is 
due the winter of 1957-58. When at- 
mospheric conditions are right, the 
spots may cause interference with TV 
reception, especially in low channels. 

, The interference may go so far as to 
cause your set to pick up programs 
telecast from Germany, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Argentina, or Mexico. So don’t be 
surprised if your favorite dramatic show 
suddenly becomes an impromptu ver- 
sion of “Wide, Wide World.” 


Oaks Are Oke with Moths, Most U.S. 
hardwood forests east of the Mississippi 
are being menaced by an invasion of 
gypsy moths. In ten northeast states 
this pest ranks as the top killer of oak 
and other valuable hardwood trees. 


Cooling the Fans! Argentine soccer 
games now begin at 7:45 in the morn- 
ing. And fans can’t buy soda pop in the 
stands any more. These new regula- 
tions stem from recent riots in which 
excitable Argentines threw pop bottles 
at referees and players and mauled 
members of losing teams. 

(Soccer is Association Football, an 
English garne now played all over the 
world. It differs from American football 
and from Rugby football in that players 
may not touch the ball with their hands. 
In soccer only feet and head may be 
used to move the ball towards the op- 
ponents’ goal.) 


Casey Jones Museum, The Jackson, 
Tenn., home of America’s famous rail- 
roader, is to be turned into a shrine. 


* © 
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ON THE “ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Robert CG. Menzies; 
(b) Jose Maza; (c) Marion B. Folsom; 
(d) Herbert V. Evatt; (e) Herbert 
C. Hoover. 

2. Membership in the United Nations 
now stands at (underline one): (a) 
16; (b) 60; (c) 76; (d) 106. 

3. The White House Conference on 
Education: (a) criticized Federal aid 
to schools; (b) approved Federal aid 
to schools; (c) took no stand on Fed- 
eral aid (underline one). 

4. Voters in the Saar chose rep- 
resentatives who are mostly: (a) 
pro-German; (b) pro-French; (c) pro- 
Russian (underline one). 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. GOVERNMENT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. _ 


__a. The 13 original colonies formed 
themselves into 13 independent 
states in 
1. 1776 3. 1789 
2. 1787 4. 1791 

. Powers shared by both the Fed- 
eral and state governments are 
known as 
1. delegated powers 
2. concurrent powers 
3. taxing powers 
4. regulatory powers 

». The power by which a governor 
of one state may obtain the re- 
turn of a wanted person from 
another state is known as 
1. initiative 3. recall 
2. referendum 4. extradition 

. Each state constitution provides 
for all of the following, except 
1. an elected governor 
2. an elected legislature 
8. a system of courts 
4. a mayor-council plan of city 

government 

. Any revision of a constitution is 
known as 
1, repeal 
2. ratification 

@. an amendment 
4. democracy in action 

__f. The upper house in each state 
legislature usually is called the 
1. Assembly 
2. General Assembly 
3. Senate 
4. Parliament 

. A “one house system” of state 
government exists in 
1. California 3. Illinois 
2. Connecticut 4. Nebraska 

. Funds with which the Federal 
Government helps the state gov- 
ernments to build dams, power 
plants, roads, and similar proj- 
ects are known as 
1. parity payments 
2. subsidies 
3. tax deductions 
4. general welfare payments 

—1i. A change in the basis of political 
representation is known as 
1. incorporating 
2. redistricting 


« Nests of 


3. recall 

4. consolidation 

Organizations established by 
states or cities to perform impor- 
tant public functions in an in- 
dependent, semi-private manner 
are called 

1. judicial agencies 

2. executive arms 

3. committees of the whole 

4. authorities 

communities which 
grow up around cities are called 
1. cosmopolitan areas 

2. metropolitan areas 

3. slums 

4. commuters 


. The constitution of a city is 


known as 

1. articles of confederation 

2. a corporation 

3. a charter 

4. a bill of rights 
. A law passed by the law-mak- 
ing body of a city is called 

1. an ordinance 8%. a warrant 
2. ordnance 4. a ward 


. All of the following are basic 


types of city government, ex- 
cept the 

1. one-house legislature 

2. mayor-council plan 

3. commission plan 

4. city manager plan 


. More than 3,000 counties cover 


every inch of our nation, except 
1. Nebraska 
2. the District of Columbia 
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8. areas in which there are 
townships 

4. areas in which the majority 
of the population lives in 


cities 


i; COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


On 


the line to the left of each of 


the following countries, place a “Y" 
if it is a member of the Council of 
Europe and an “N” if it is not. 


. Belgium 


. Brazil 
. Britain 


. Denmark 


5. France 


. Greece 


— 
a * 
9. 


ae | 


Aceland 

lreland 
Natjonalist China 
Italy 

. US.S.R. 

. West Germany 
. Spain 

. Japan 


5. Outer Mongolia 


__20 


. Luxembourg 
. Netherlands 
. Norway 

. Sweden 


. Turkey 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 


the fc 


if it is true, an 


“N s” 


jllowing statements, place a “T” 
“F” if it is false, and 
if there is not sufficient informa- 


tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


. Average retail sales in the U. S. 


1951 and 


increased between 


1954. 


. Total retail sales for 1953 were 


14.2 billion dollars. 


. Average monthly retail sales in 


anuary 1955 were about 15 
illion dollars. 


. The major cause for high retail 


5. Average 


sales in the U. S, is the high 
wage policy of American indus- 
try. 

sales 
and 


retail 
1951 


monthly 
doubled between 


July 1955. 


. Source of the information used 


in the graph is the U. S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ad-hoc (id-6k’)—special, for this pur- 
pose only 

bilateral ( bi.lét’ér.4]) 

consultative (kén.stil’ta.tiv) 

Geneva (jé.né’va) 

Luxembourg (lik‘’sém.birg) 

Mollet, Guy (mé6.1%, gé 

Mongolia (méng.gdl’ya ) 

Strasbourg (stris’birg) 

Trieste (tré.és't4) 





The sweater was a beauty— 
but the old man needed 


those soft new shoes badly 


By MARK HAGER 


Red Sweater 


LD Mr. Conway sent for me to come 

down to his house. He lived neigh 
bor to us, and he was old, and | 
guessed it was just another of the ordi 
nary chores my mother had been send- 
ing me to do for him ever since I had 
been big enough. 

When I got there, the old ‘gentk 
man wanted me to take his shoes into 
town to Mr. Gentile’s shoeshop and get 
them mended. 

While I waited for him to pull off 
his shoes, the car drove up, and a man 
and a boy got out and asked for a drink 


. of water. While I showed them the 


spring and where the tin cup hung, | 
noticed the boy's sweater. The boy 
looked about fifteen, which was my 


age, and the sweater was my size, and 





it was the most beautiful sweater | 
had ever seen. On the front was stitched 
in blue the figure of a great elk with 
high head and long horns 

While the boy was getting a drink 
old Mr. Conway's two puppies started 
gnawing at his shoestrings. Then the 
boy turned and started playing with 
the puppies, After the boy got friendly 
like that with the puppies, I ventured 
to ask him where did he get his sweater 
and how much did one like that cost 
and he said it cost three dollars, and 
told me the store in town and said they 
had a whole rack full of them. 

As the boy and his father went back 
to the car, I heard the boy asking his 
father to buy him one of the puppies, 

(Continued on page 22) 





Super All- 


INEST in the land—that’s Scholastic 

Magazines’ annual super All-Amer- 
ican football team. This isn’t a club 
picked by one master mind, or even a 
dozen. Our team is picked by thou- 
sands of experts! 

All we do is collect the six best All- 
American elevens, Then we line ‘em up 
side by side, as shown in the table be- 
low, and count noses. The players who 
get the most votes in each position be- 
come our super club. Pretty neat, eh? 

The experts had pretty tough pick- 
in’s this year. Exactly 24 players got 
into the act, and only four were unan- 
imous picks—Ron Beagle, Hopalong 
Cassady, Jimmy Swink, and Bob Pel- 
legrini. r 

The top player of the year was the 
Buckeye Bullet, Hopalong Cassady. 
This marked the second year in a row 
that Hopalong was a unanimous pick 
—the first player to be so honored since 
the fabulous Army touchdown twins, 
Davis and Blanchard, in 1945 and "46. 


> After the All-Americans were picked, 
all eyes turned toward the National 
Football League (pros) draft. This is 
the method by which the pros stake out 
claims on the graduating college stars. 
The poorest club picks first, the next 
poorest picks second, and so on down 
the line. 

Experts agree that the pros are the 
best judges of talent and that the pro 
draft offers the best line on the real All- 
Americans. 

Guess what player was rated No. 1 
in the country? Hold on to your bean- 
ies, folks, this will really stun you. The 
Pittsburgh Steelers, who got first pick, 
chose—Gary Glick! Practically unknown 
on a national scale, Gary is a fine all- 
around halfback from Colorado A. & M. 


American 


Do you think running or passing abil- 
ity comes first with the pros? Not on 
your tintype. The Steelers picked Gary 
because they were looking for a defen- 
sive back—and that's how he'll be used 
next year. 

Here are the top 15 picks in the ‘pro 


’ draft, together with the pro clubs which 


picked them: 

1. Gary Glick, back, Colorado A. & 
M. (Pittsburgh). 

2. Earl Morrall, back, Michigan State 
(San Francisco). 

3. Hopalong Cassady, back, Ohio 
State (Detroit). 

4. Bob Pellegrini, center, Maryland 
(Philadelphia). 
5. Art Davis, back, Mississippi State 
(Pittsburgh ). 

6. Joe Marconi, back, West Virginia 
(Los Angeles). 

7. Joe Childress, back, Auburn (Chi- 
cago Cardinals). 

8. Jack Losch, 
(Green Bay). 

9. Lenny Moore, back, Penn State 
( Baltimore). 


Fla. 


back, Miami, 


10. Menan Sohriewer, end, Texas 
(Chicago Bears). 

11. Charley Horton, back, Vander- 
bilt (Los Angeles). 

12. Ed Vereb, back, Maryland (Wash- 
ington). 

13. Preston Carpenter, back, Arkan- 
sas (Cleveland). 

14. Bruce Bosley, tackle, West Vir- 
ginia (San Francisco). 

15. Leon Clarke, end, U.S.C. (Los 
Angeles). 

As you can quickly see, no fewer 
than 11 of these highly rated stars 
failed to make a single All-American 
team! Only four of the top 15 picks— 
Morrall, Cassady, Pelligrini, and Bosley 
—caught the eye of the All-American 
pickers. 

However, in fairness to such favorites 
as Swink, Afnett, Hornung, and Kramer, 
it should be pointed out that as juniors 
they weren't eligible for the pro draft. 
And, of course, as a buddigg naval of- 
ficer, Navy's Ron Beagle, the season's 
No. 1 end, wasn’t even considered by 
the pros. 
> Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, the country’s experts agreed on 
the top 10, as follows: (1) Oklahoma, 
(2) Michigan State, (3) Maryland, (4) 
U.C.L.A., (5) Ohio State, (6) Texas 
Christian, 47) Georgia Tech, (8) Au- 
burn, (9) Notre Dame, and (10) Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Collier's board of experts really 
has something to crow about. In its pre- 
season predictions (see my October 13 
column), it picked seven right! That's 
mighty fine pickin’! The Scripps-How- 
ard experts hit the ball on the head six 
times, while the three other boards of 
experts got just five right. 

Most disappointing team was Mich- 
igan, which had been picked by every- 
body to finish in the top five. It wound 
up No. 13. 

Biggest surprises were Michigan State 
and Texas Christian. Unseen and un- 
rated by any of the crystal-ball seers 
they finished No, 2 and No. 6, respect 
ively, in the final ratings 

Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Biblical Facts 


By Pearl Pennington, Marion (Va.) High School 


* Starred words refer te the Bible 
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. His patience was sorely tried. 
» canal , hope, and charity. 
8. Rodent. 
. Smooth, 
. Cunning, 
5. Burning. 
. Wise men. 
5. Wanderer. 
. Be alive. 
. Wicked, 
. Still. 
. David's weapon used to kill 
Goliath. 
3, Masculine pronoun, 
. The dove brought this kind of 
branch back to the Ark. 
. California (abbr.). 
. Completing. 
. It hoots at night. 
. To labor to weariness; to drudge. 
. South America (abbr.). 
. A suffix forming nouns, from other 
nouns, 
. Praise. 
. He was cast out of Heaven. 
. A real estate contract. 
. Seventh note in the scale. 
. Nickname for Evelyn. 
. Old Testament prophet. 
. Obligation. 
. “Go to the _.. (pl) 
thou slugeurd.” 


. Shakespeare's 
. Sick. 

. Tyrone’s nickname. 

. The Jordan is one. 

. Dined already. 

. North East (abbr.). 

. Esteem highly. 

. Telephones do it. 

. Everybody. 

. Every cloud has a silver _-___. 
. Employs. 

. Melt. 

. Actress Drew’s first name. 























DOWN 


. Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

. Egg cells. 

e. 5 ae wee 
the Heaven and the earth.” 


God created 


_. You Like It. 


. Ananias was a CO eas Rat 
. Virgin Islands (abbr.). 

. Joseph's _. 

. Shelters. 

. Godly person. 
. Impose a tax. 
. Automobile Association (abbr.). 
. Truman is one (abbr.). 

. Band leader Kenton’s first name. 
. Permit. 

. Mother (abbr.). 

. United States (abbr.). 

. New Orleans is in this state 


_... of many colors, 


(abbr.). 


The Red Sweater 


(Continued from page 20) 
but it seemed as if the father wasn't 
paying the boy any mind, 

After they drove off, old Mr. Con- 
way wrapped his old shoes in a news- 
paper. Then he dug in his pocket and 
found a dollar and a quarter in change. 

“Sorry, son,” he said, “that I haven't 
got any extra for you to spend. The 
truth is, that is the last cent between 
me and the Judgment Day.” 

I knew that was so. I had asked my 
mother more than once why old Mr. 
Conway lived alone when he had chil- 
dren who could take him home with 
them. 

Then she'd explain he didn’t want to 
go home with them. She said tae old 
man loved his little house, and I would 
tell her I didn’t see anything about it 
to love. She would say that was because 
I was a boy yet, and couldn't under- 
stand the minds and hearts and feelings 
of old people, She said he could love 
the cracks in the window panes, 
the saggy, mossy roof; that he 
love the sigh of the wind in the - 
ing willow tree, and the laugh 
spring that giggled as it came fro 
red bank. 

But all that made no sense to me. My 
fingers had ached when I had chopped 
his wood, and on this occasion, my 
heart ached for a red sweater with the 
proud elk and the great horns. 

As I took the man’s shoes under 
my arm and started down the road, he 
called from the door. ; 

“Tell him to fix ‘em while you wait,” 
he called, “Tell him I'll have to sit by 
the fire in my sock feet till you get 
back.” « 

As I weat down the road, I kept 
thinking of the red sweater, and when 
I got home, I slipped into the kitchen 
and felt in the money cup on top of the 
cabinet. | always remembered to feel 
in the cup first, because we kids could 
tell it hurt our mother to ask her for 
money when she didn’t have it. 

But this time I felt bills in the cup 
and ran to my mother. I told her about 
the boy with the red sweater and the 
proud elk with the great horns stitched 
in blue, and after a little while I had 
wheedled the three dollars out of her. 

When I got to town, I went first to 
the big store the boy had told me about, 
and searched along thé rack of sweaters 
until I came to a red one with the elk 
on it, and I bought it. Outside, I put it 
on. I didn’t run now. I walked slowly 
and proudly, like the elk on my sweater. 

Inside Mr. Gentile’s shoe shop, I laid 
the old shoes on the counter. He un- 
rolled them from the paper and ex- 
amined them. Then he looked at me 
and shook his head. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Win a double cash prize in the new 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


Deadline coming up! 


Submit your contest 
entries soon! 





It’s still not too late té get in on all 

the fun, fame (and profit!) of entering 
this year’s Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 
But to walk off with one of the 42 cash 
prizes, you'll have to mail in your pictures 
just as soon as you can. For all the facts, 
write to: Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards, 
38 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Remember, too, that if your prize winner 
is taken on famous Ansco Film, you 
automatically get a double cash award. Yes, 
with an Ansco Film in your camera you'll 
not only take better-quality shots . . . but 
double every national cash award! 


Use the right Ansco Film! 


For roll film cameras, there’s Ansco 
Superpan Press, Ansco Supreme, and popular 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film. You'll get 
crisper, more dramatic 35mm results with 
Ansco Ultra Speed Pan, Ansco Supreme, or 
new high-speed Anscochrome. And for press 
camera fans, there’s Ansco Superpan Press, 
the high-speed film that comes through 

with finer action pictures using any 
common light source! 


Take those pictures today! 


So... be ready and waiting with a fine 
Ansco Film in your camera when that next 
good shot comes along, It's the sure way 

to double your cash prize in this year’s 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


- | a : = a 
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For sharper color shots, use 


new, high-speed ANSCOCHROME ... |, 


3 times faster than former color film! 





ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Divisien of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 





On the Classical Side 


Photo by Helen Merril! 
Thomas Scherman, founder and conductor 
of the Little Orchestra Society and di- 
rector of Music Appreciation Records. 


‘ ID YOU know that you're listening 

to Chopin every time you hear 
I'm Always Chasing Rainbows? Or that 
the popular instrumental of last year’s 
juke box was an excerpt from Rach 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini? Or that the musical score of 
the Broadway hit, Kismet (Baubles, 
Bangles, and Beads), was adapted 
from the music of Alexander Borodin? 

Maybe you did. And maybe you al- 
have some favorite classical 
records of your own—Tchaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony or Rachmaninoft’s Sec 
ond Piano Concerto, to namé only two 
sellers.” Certainly your enjoy 
ment of many movies and TV plays 
has been enhanced by the use of classi 
cal scores of one kind or another. And 
if you're a jazz fan, you've probably 
been hearing a lot about the growing 
influence of classical techniques 
counterpoint, for one—on progressive 
jazz musicians like Stan Kenton, Dave 
Brubeck, and The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet 


ready 


‘best 


World of Music 


Learning to appreciate good music 
is one of the most rewarding invest- 
ments you can make in your lifetime. 
Whether you start with rock-and-roll, 
with On Top of Old Smoky, or with 
Tea for Two, you'll find that the more 
you listen, the more you'll want to 
learn. And the »rocess of learning will 


By THOMAS SCHERMAN 


inevitably carry you into the world ot 
serious music. 

For music is a world. It's the whole 
history of human experience, past and 
present, conveyed more completely 
than words ever could. When you 
reject a part of that world, whether 
it’s classical music or American jazz, 


* you're limiting yourself as\a person. 


It's as if you limited your capacity for 
friendship by declaring that you dis- 
liked all red-haired people or all peo- 
ple who lived east of the Mississippi! 
Another thing—you don’t have to be 
“musical” to understand and appreci- 
ate serious music, you know. (There 
are many devoted music-lovers who 
can't carry a tune.) All you need is 
the ability to listen and the will to 
learn. 


Making a Start 


As to the best way to start your col- 
lection of classical records—well, there 
are two things you can do, One is to 
collect them systematically, by arrang- 
ing the composers in historical order. 
(That's the plan-in th list at right, as 
you'll see.) The other is to start with 
the music you already know and like, 
and build around that. If you choose 
the second way, however, do it with 
some idea of the historical periods to 
whieh your records belong, and then 
set out to explore those that are still 
unfamiliar to you. 

“What about all that terminology?” 
you ask, “How am I ever going to learn 
to tell one type of classical music from 
another?” 

Well, the main thing is to listen in- 
telligently, The music of the Romantic 
period, for instance, appeals to most 
people immediately. It has many beau- 
tiful melodies and a high emotional 
content. 

Have you ever read a poem by Keats 
or Shelley or any other Romantic poet? 
Then you should have some idea of 
what Romantic music sounds like, even 
if you've never heard any. 

What about the Classical period? 
Think of the 18th-century furniture 
or costumes you may have seen in your 
history books. The key words here are 
clarity and elegance. Baroque? Think 
of rich tapestries, embellishment. _ 

Contemporary? Well, that’s your 
own world, isn’t it? It works both ways, 


you see You learn to undezstand his- 
tory through music, and music through 
history. 

Here's a list of what 1 consider 
record “musts” in a music library. 
There are 112 in all, so that gives you 
plenty to work on! Don’t worry too 
much about labels and ° orchestras 
at first. The well-known symphonic 
groups, like the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Boston Symphony, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, to name a few, 
have all recorded good performances 
of these classics. But you'll leatn more 
about that as you go along. For the 
time being, good luck—and good listen- 
ing! 

RENAISSANCE 
Palestrina: Missa Papae Marcelli 


CLASSICAL 


Beethoven: Symphony #5, Symphony 
#9, Emperor Concerto, Violin Con- 
certo, Appassionata Sonata 

Haydn: Surprise Symphony, Farewell 
Symphony, Trumpet Concerto 

Mozart: Jupiter Symphony, Piano Con- 
certo in D minor, Don Giovanni, 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Haffner 
Symphony 

Weber: Freischutz Overture, Invitation 
to the Waltz 


BAROQUE 


Bach: Brandenburg Concerti #2 © 
#3, B Minor Mass, Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor 

Gluck: Ballet Suite from Orpheus 

Handel: Water Music, Messiah 

Vivaldi: Concérti di Stagioni 


ROMANTIC 


Berlioz: Fantastic Symphony 

Bizet: L’Arlesienne Suites, Carmen 

Borodin: Polovetsian Dances 

Brahms: Symphony #1, Variations on 
a Theme of Haydn 

Chausson: Poeme 

Chopin: Preludes, 
F minor 

Debussy: La Mer, Suite Bergamasque 
for Piano 

Dohnanyi: 
Theme 

Dvorak: Neu 
vonic Dances 

De Falla: Nights in «a Garden of Spain 

Enesco: Rowmanian Rhapsody #1 

4€ontinued on page 28) 


Piano Concerto in 


Variations on a Nursery 


World Symphony, Sla- 










NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 










@ Regional honors consisting of gold achievement keys and certifi- 
cates, and national awards totaling $17,850 in cash and 135 tuition 
scholarships await you in the 1956 Scholastic Art Awards, Be sure to 
know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to submit your entries. 


If your school is in one of the sponsored regions, your entries must 
go to the proper regional exhibition at the proper time. If not in those 
regions, you must send entries to Pittsburgh, where a preliminary jury 


will select the wotk to go before the national juries. 


The rules book will tell you just WHERE and WHEN to enter 


your work, Consult your art teacher, or send for rules book to Scholastic 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 13-18 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 6-11 
Valley National Bank & Phoenix 
College, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Feb. 6-11 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 13-21 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


COLORADO (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 5 
The Hartford Courant 


DELAWARE (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Frank R. Jelleff, inc., Washington 


IDAHO (State) Feb. 6-11 
Falk’s-idaho Dept. Store, Boise 


ILLINOIS (City of Chicago) Jan. 30-Feb. 2 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 


ILLINOIS (Ook Park Area) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


INDIANA (Central) Feb. 6-11 


L. $. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
and The Indianapolis Star 


Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 





INDIANA (Southern) Jan. 23-28 
Schear’s Dept. Store, Evansville 


IOWA (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 6-11 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 24-31 
~The Boston Globe 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Crowley's & The Detroit News 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 6-11 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 26, 27, 28 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW JERSEY (Northern) Jan. 23-28 
Koos Bros., Rahway 


NEW JERSEY (Southern) Jan. 23-28 
M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City 


NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 30- 
Feb. 4 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 
30-Feb. 4 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 





to make sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 

PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


























OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) 
Feb. 8-15 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Northeast-Central) Jan. 23-28 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 


OHIO (Southern) Jan, 9-14 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
John A. Brown Co., 
Oklahoma City 


OREGON (State) Feb. 6-11 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Jan. 
30-Feb. 4 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 6-11 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb, 6-11 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Jan. 16-21 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Jan, 30-Feb. 4 
W. C. Stripling Ce., Fort Worth 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 6-11 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Jan. 23-28 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Jan. 30-Feb. 4 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 





“WHAT 18 YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL TEEN-AGCE BOY OR GIRL?” 

You almost snowed us under with 
thousands of ideas on your ideals! 
Some of you girls set up such specific 
qualifications as “tall, dark, and hand- 
some,” while others rated high “a boy 
with goals.” Most of you agreed that 
being good-looking was aft extra-added 
attraction, but thet neatness was the es- 
sential, You also decided courtesy, con- 
sideration, dependability, friendliness, 
and « sense of humor were qualities 
which you'd like your “hoy of boys” 
to have. 

You boys listed naturalness, manners, 
and looks as desirable in your “dream 
girl.” Most of you fellows got very 
specific so, girls, take note! 


The “boy of boys,” in my estimation, 
is one who has set his goals high. Be- 
cause of the seriousness of world situa- 
tions, today, there is no room for boys 
who are content to sit back and “let 
George do it.” I think a boy should be 
serious-minded enough to accept his 
responsibilities and recognize the prob- 
lems of the future, and still be able to 
have fun, 

Judy Johnsen 
Box Elder High Schoo! 
Brigham City, Utah 


My ideal teen-age girl should be a 
nice, clean-looking person. She should 
not be loud, On a date she should be 
agreeable, but not say, “I don't care 
where we go.” When we go out to eat, 
she shouldn't buy the most expensive 
thing on the menu, but she shouldn't 
just order a Coke if she could eat a 
hot dog. A girl won't keep a good repu- 
tation if she refuse? one boy a date and 
then accepts a date with someone else. 

ager Jerry Resnick 
Coolidge H. 5. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can call me old-fashioned but 
my idea of a perfect boy is the tall, 
dark, and handsome type. I would also 
expect the best of manners, higher. 
than-average intelligence, ability to 
talk easily with people, willingness to 
apply himself, and being able to re- 
member little thingstike birthdays and 
dates, 

Pat Boheke 
Clinten (lowe) H. $. 


1. She should be well-mannered and 
not take a boy for granted. 
2. She should be neat in dress and 


lady-like in actions 


3. She should show consideration for 
a guy's wallet. 
4. She should always try to do the 
right thing. 
Matt Smith 
Catholic Central H. S$. 
Troy, New York 


My ideal is the kind of boy who 
knows what he wants to do in life. He 
works hard and does his very best in 
school. He never cheats er is dishonest 
in anything he does. Swearing, drink- 
ing, and smoking are no part of him. 
He is a sincere, faithful, dependable 
person with high moral standards. His 
parents receive the same treatment as 
his close friends. 

Judy Smith 
Everett H. S$. 
Lansing, Mich. 


My “dream” doesn’t have a classic 
face or figure, nor the latest styles and 
hair-dos. I prefer intelligence and a 
natural feminine appearance. A_ girl 
always gracious and alert enough to 
have an interest in sports or dancing; 
mature enough to suggest by her own 
actions a pattern of good conduct for 
those with her is an ideal teen-ager. 

Howard Randle 
&. Mary's Academy 
Paducah, Ky. 


A girl who is friendly and not af- 
fected is my ideal. She dresses simply 
and avoids fads, such as sloppy jeans 
and shirts. She mixes well with all 
kinds of people and makes each person 
feel that she is interested in him. Her 
character and morals afe good and she 
is always honest and aboveboard with 
everyone, In short, she is an ideal pal 
to everyone. 


Jesse Daigle 
Springhill (Le.) H. $. 


The ideal teen-age boy should be 
well-groomed, mannerly, and have an 
interest in his surroundings. Whatever 
he wears should look neat, His hair 
should be neatly combed and he should 


wear a tie. If he takes you on a date 
or-even sees you on the street, he 
should act his age. He should be cour- 
teous and (as all girls hope) attentive. 
Margot Byrd 
Crosby H. S$. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
To me the ideal girl is not the one 
who goes out of her way to be popular 
or well-liked. She’s the natural, con- 
servative type who doesn’t draw at- 
tention to herself. The ideal girl is 
one who prides herself on good groom 
ing and not the flashy overuse of cos- 
metics. She chooses her clothes well 
and wears those which most become 
her, not those that are the current fad. 
The ideal girl is not the one who stoops 
to cheap language and jests in order to 
become popular with the boys. 
John Broome 


Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


The ideal teen-age girl for me would 
be a “girl next door.” She would be 
attractive, not beautiful or cute, but 
neat and well-groomed. My dream gir! 
would be honest with me at all times 
and never play hard-to-get or double- 
time me. She would positively not 
smoke, drink, or swear. 


Marvin Geotch 
Tripoli (lowa) ind. School Dist. 


He must be independent and be able 
to stand up for himself and not just 
go along with the crowd. I do not 
respect boys who smoke or drink be- 
cause they think it’s cute or because 
everyone else does, 

linda Hoffman 
Clinton (Okle.) H. $ 


My ideal girl would most certainly 
be gay. She's not a light-headed, ir 
responsible person, but one who has 
a good sense of humor. The ideal girl 
should also have a good reputation. 
No matter what the girls may think or 
hear, the boys reserve their respect for 
a girl with a good reputation. 


Mike McKee 
Topeke (Kan.) H. S 


Now that you've told us about the 
ideal teen-ager, let's hear “WHAT'S 
YOUR IDEA OF THE IDEAL TEACH. 
ER?” That's our next “Jam Session” 
topic, and all letters must be mailed by 
January 20 to be eligible for publica- 
tion. Send them to “Jam Session,” 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 Wes 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. In- 
elude your name, school, city, and state. 














“ii i"Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
YW AFair. Save your money. 


A\/ “LEASE OF LIFE. (\.F.E. Produced 
by Michael Balcon. Directed by Charles 
Frend.) 


In this thoughtful, British-made color 
film, Robert Donat plays a village priest 
with only one year to live. He deter- 
mines to live it to the full, setting 
straight the affairs in his littke commu- 
nity, giving new courage and strength 
to his own family. There is inspiration 
here, a warmth of character, a faith in 
the human spirit that comes all too 
rarely in pictures these days. Credit the 
skillful playing of a splendid cast, 
headed by Donat, Kay Walsh and Adri- 
enne Corri, and a quiet, probing script 
by the popular mystery writer, Eric 
Ambler. 


































MiMiMNAKED SEA. (RKO. Produced, 
direeted and photographed by Allen 
H. Miner.) 










Ever’ wonder where all those little 
cans of tuna fish come from? Naked Sea 
supplies the answer—and a fascinating 
one it is. This is a documentary, the 
account of a four-months’ voyage in a 
tiny boat after the elusive fish. From 
San Diego to Panama, from Panama to 
the Galapagos Islands and Peru, the 
crew searches constantly for the tell- 














for 
Complete 


Halt 
Control! 






























tale signs of tuna—clouds of birds over 
the bait, crowds of porpoises over the 








fish themselves. And then the tuna 
comes raining in, little fellows of 20 or 
3) pounds, huge ones weighing from 
200 to 300 pounds, It’s an exciting ad- 
venture—and something to remember 
the next time you bite into a tuna fish 
sandwich! 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Ai “Tops, don’t miss. Mi “Good 


SAVES YOUR WAVE!| 














GIRLS! Here's everything you want for complete hair con- 


trol... all wrapped up in one beautiful bottle. Contains no 


lacquer, so it's never sticky, never flaky, never, never, dull. 


iFair. Save your money Contains gentle liquid lanolin to highlight your hair, give it 

yrame D); medy—(C); Mustesl—~(M); Doe sth; i+ i 
the aa, Gettin, wee a new brilliance! And look, it's scented with world-famous 
vvvvOklahoma!l (Mk Quentin Dur- Tweed, the one perfume you can wear any time, anywherel 


vard (D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet 


D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); So treat yourself to the prettiest, easiest, longest lasting hair- 


Green Magic (Y). ‘ =n 
mveebicteo do in town! Get ienthéric’s new 
“vvThe Tender Trap (C); My Sister 


Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God (D); Tweed-Perlumed Spray Hair Net / 
To Hell and Back (D). , F bd 
et aa We today! You'll love it! Only 150 thu 
“The Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); Cc 
Kismet (M); Moonfleet (D); Land of Fury 
(D); Sincerely Yours (M), 745 Fitth Avenue, New York, §. ¥. 








Running Wild (D) 





Texas Lady (D) 





See Lenthéric’s ‘‘Chance of @ Lifetime’ with Dennis James on ABC-TV 
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/ -eoe IMPORTANT NEWS FOR GIRLS 





Have you heard about CO-ED, the 
exciting, brand-new Scholastic maga- 

ne for teen-age girls? 

CO-ED ’s purpose is “to guide you in 
ome of the big and little matters of 
living.” In it you'll find new ideas for 
varties and entertainment, tips on 
grooming and good looks, hints on car- 
ing for your clothes. There'll be a 
short story, pictures of the latest teen 
fushions, and features on dating, 

In a few days, the home economics 
teacher in your school will receive a 





sample copy of the very first issue of 
CO-ED, dated February 1956. She'll 
be glad to let you look at this new 
“get-acquainted” copy. And _ while 
you're browsing, be sure to look for the 
special announcement of CO-ED’s es- 
say contest. Here's a chance to win a 
valuable prize. 

CO-ED is published each month 
during the school year, and costs only 
50¢ a semester for four fun-filled issues. 
Your homémaking teacher will be glad 
to explain about subscribing. 








PLANTERS PEANUTS PRIZE CONTEST / 








(3 wre) 31 O10} 0} ! 
wore O11) 2) 012 












































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LAST LINE OF THE LIMERICK BELOW! 


A fellow wont eee in haste 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1956. Ne entries 
accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list 6f 10 mistokes, and whose lim- 
ericks ore considered best by the judges. 


231 PRIZES! 





Hi 
Bee. 


ju 











On the Classical Side 


(Continued from page 24) 


Franck: Symphony in D minor, Violin 
Sonata 

Gounod: Faust 

d'Indy: Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air 

Lalo: Symphony Espagnole 

Liszt: Les Preludes, Piano Concerto 
#1 

Mendelssohn: Scotch Symphony, Inci- 
dental Music to “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Octet Elijah 

Moussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition 

Puccini: La Boheme, Madame Butter- 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto #2, 
Preludes for Piano, Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: Scheherezade, 
priccio Espagnole 

Saint-Saens: Carnival of Animals, 
Piano Concerto #2, Rondo Capric- 
cioso for Violin 

Schubert: Unfinished Symphony, Inci- 
dental Music to Rosamunde 

Schumann: Rhenish Symphony, Kin- 
derscenen, Dichter Liebe 

Sibelius: Symphony #2, Finlandia 

Smetana; Excerpts from  Bartered 
Bride, Moldau 

Strauss, J.: Fledermaus 

Strauss, R.: Death and Transfiguration, 
Til Eulenspiegel, Rosenkavalier 

Tschaikowsky: Romeo and Juliet, Sym- 
phony #5, Violin Concerto, Sere- 
nade for Strings, Nutcracker Suite, 
Sleeping rzauty Suite 

Verdi: La Traviata, Aida 

Wagner: Excerpts from the Ring, Over- 
tures to Meistersinger, Tannhauser, 
Flying Dutchman, and Lohengrin, 
Prelude and Love Death from Tris- 
tan 

CONTEMPORARY 

Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra 

Bloch: Schelomo 

Copland: Appalachian Spring, El Salon 
Mexico 

Gershwin 
and Bess 

Ibert: Flute Concerto 

Khachaturian: Piano Concerto, 
querade Suite 

Poulenc: Organ Concerto 

Prokofieff: Third Piano 
Classical Symphony 

Ravel: La Valse, Daphnis et Chloe, 
Piano Concerto in A major 

Réspighi: Fountains of Rome, Pines of 
Rome 

Stravinsky: Petroushka, Sacre du Prin- 
temps, Firebird 

Thomson: Louisiana Story 

Walton: Facade Suites 


This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles on “How to Build a Record Col- 
lection.” Other kinds of music to be 
covered will be semi-classical, jazz, ete. 


Ca- 


Rhapsody in Blue,. Porgy 


Mas- 


Concerto, 





The Red Sweater 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘Can't be fixed any more,” he said. 

Nothing left to sew the soles to.” 

He pushed them back. I took the old 
shoes under my arm and walked out. 

For a little while I stood on the street 
corner with the old shoes under my 
arm, I could see the old man waiting 
in his sock feet in the little house in the 
bengd-of the creek. I glanced down at 
he old shoes that bore the shape of the 
old man’s feet, and I wondered if these 
uld shoes hadn’t been even closer to 
him than his best friends on earth. 

I began to walk slowly around the 
block. In front of the big store, I stopped 
again. I felt of the one dollar and a 
quarter in my pocket. Then I pulled off 
my red sweater and went inside the 
tore again. 

“I've decided 1 don't want /the 
sweater,” I told the man who had sold 
it to me. “I was just wondering do*you 
have a pair of shoes, about the size of 
these old shoes, that you would trade 
me for the sweater and this dollar and 
a quarter.” I even explained to the man 
who I wanted the shoes for and how 
his old shoes couldn't be fixed. 

“Why, I know that old gentleman,” 
the man said. “He’s been in here several 


times. He always feels of a pair of soft _ 


shoes. I still have them.” 

He went back and pulled down a 
shoe box. I saw $4.50 on the end of the 
box. 

“I've just got this sweater and this 
dollar and a quarter,” I said. 

The man didn’t answer me. He just 
reached up and jerked down a pair of 
heavy, long, yarn socks, stuck one in 
each shoe, and wrapped the new shoes 
in the old newspaper. 

I went out of the store, leaving my 
red sweater and the proud elk with the 
great horns lying on the counter, but I 
had a curious feelfng inside“me. 

When I got back in sight of the old 
man’s little house, | slowed down and 
considered, I thought of curious things 
and sayings. I remembered my mother’s 
saying the sunshine always seemed 
brighter just after a dark storm cloud. 
| thought I might make the old man 


happier by first making him a little} 


more unhappy. 

I recollett to this day how I found 
him waiting in his sock feet in his big 
old easy chair by the fire. 

“Mr. Gentile couldn't. fix your old 
shoes,” I said. “He said there was noth- 
ing left to sew the soles to.” 

What puzzled me was that what I 
said didn't dim a curious gay twinkle I 
saw in the old man’s blue eyes. 

“That's all right,” he said. “Just give 
‘em here. I can manage.” 

He took the old newspaper and un- 
rolled the new I recollect 


soft shoes 





| alone 


how he felt of the soft leather with his 
old hands, and then some water came 
down his cheeks, and he got up. He 
walked over to his bed and from under 
the pillow he got a red sweater with a 
proud, high-headed elk stitched on the 
front, and the elk had great horns. 


“I saw you eyein’ this sweater this 
mornin’,” the old man said. “As the 
hunters came back, I hit that boy up 
for a trade. I traded him one of the 
puppies for his sweater.” 

I gave the old man’s neck a long, 
hard hug, and then I broke for home 
withgny sweater on to show my mother 
the 4. k with great horns. 


Re ~ Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
Copyright, 1949, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 





Surely 
“Why won't you marry me?” he de- 
manded, “There isn’t anyone else, is 
there?” 
“Oh, Edgar,” 
must be.” 


she sighed, “there 


Texas Ranger 


Early Start 

Fan: “How long did it take to make 
you a star?” 

Basketball player: “Oh, 


I've been 


dribbling ever since I was a baby.” 
Polywoa 








NOW you can ERASE 
your WRITING 


in BALL POINT 
PENS and PENCILS! 





Go right ahead and be ‘Ball Point happy!’ 
Here's a brand new eraser of special texture 
rubber—Weldon Roberts No. 38 Ball Point—to 
whisk away quickly and cleanly all writing of 
ball point pens and pencils, 


Attractive green color. Handy-dandy elliptic 

shape that fits your fingers. Ask your stationer 

for it—Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball Point 

—and for other styles in Weldon Roberts Erasers 

especially made for art, typing and general yse. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 

365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J 


America’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Waldon Robeils 
Enansrnr 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 








Earn 25% commission selling Postal Photes! Take 
orders from classmates and others for stunning 
wallet-size photos that sell for as little as 3'/s¢ each. 


Here's big news for ambitious high school 
seniors who want additional money for college 
tuitions, vacations, dates, gifts, clothes and 
extra luxuries! Simply take orders from fellow 
students for wonderful wallet-size photos of 
their favorite pose or graduation photo! It’s 
fun. you'll make new friends... best of all 
ou'll make big money! You do your friends a 
avor because these high-quality double-weight 

rints come to them at low direct-from-photo- 
ab prices! They pay only $1 for 25 of these 
Car (60 prints for $2). You keep 25¢ 
of every $1 you get! And you get your commis- 
sion immediately . without waiting, just as 
soon a6 you collect from your customers 
Send $1 Now For 25 Photos of Yourself, 
Plus Valuable Demonstration Kit 
par fellow students always need photos . 
lly at graduation time—for gifts, job and 
osliege coplinetion, etc. Why, from one class 
‘ou can make $10, $20, $30 and more! 
on 





espe 
openings in each 



















ithiiahem,:. i 


P.O. Box 1358, Pertiond, Maine | muse. 





CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA + ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING * DESIGN + SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














Mahe Extra teney tor Yoursell or @tass 


ELL AMAZING VALUE) 


$1.00 UP EXCLUSIVE NEW 
IMPRINTED STATIONERY 


Reise 960, 

friends new 

assortments ts 

Write today for Pree 

fit of Veature boxes on approval, 
Fund Raising Plan. Act now! 


| North Abington "198, Mose 


[PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


68. in Art Teacher “pom 
BFA. in Adverti 
tijustration, and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Des 
M.S. in Art ia—-, 
and Master of Industrial Design. 
Boudreau, Dean 


James C. , Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


Learn from Grossing 
praat school Praction a i: sivertsina deafan il 
ws 


stration, painting product design on. poshes aing, story lilus 
Lo ~ industrial , J 
photography Ac 




















tration, lettering coe | m, tashion 
illustration, automotive design. 

jects included. 4-year courses lead to degree. Coed, 7 
vtudents, (th year. Catalog, New oie Feb., June. Sept 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 


Edward W. Adams, Director 
6968 Weet Third & Angeles 9, Calif. 





1AL” PEOPLE ON YOUR LIST 
Quality —- 
Tk 
2 8 fom en 
© FOR $2.00 PLUS lee ShiPNE 
Friendship Photos, Dept. 37-4, |, Quincy 69, Mass. 











HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Selly ites Minar ay tat 
herr rene 


ee 


190? Maple &., y~y yl 


Buy United States 
Savings Stamps 








By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stomp Clubs 


**10-Year’”’ Stamps Salute U.N. (~~ — 


= 
eee eeBeeeanane 


Switzerland 


Nationalist China 


The commemoratives above are from 
four of the many sets of stamps which 
were issued in 1955 to mark the U. N.’s 
10th anniversary. U. N. decennial (10 
year) stamps also were released by 
Austria, Canada, Ecuador, Iran, Korea, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Syria, Thailand, West 
Germany, Yugoslavia. 

Other nations paid tribute to the 
U. N.’s 10th birthday by using special 
cancellations or overprints on mail 
throughout the year 

Readers wish to know if there is an 
album which can be used to display 
stamps issued in honor of the U. N. 
A set of 33 album pages suitable for 
this purpose is now on sale. The album, 
Honoring the United Nations, costs 
$2.00. Each page, in three colors, 
shows full-size reproductions of stamps 
in tribute to the U, N. A gold imprinted 
three-ring binder to hold the pages 
costs $2.00. Blank pages are 10 for 60 
cents. A set of 15 pages for U. N. de- 
cennial stamps of 1955 costs $1. You 
can place orders with your local dealer 
or with: Ayal Publications, P. O. Box 
116, Planetarium Station, New York 
24, N. Y. 





Hen-Pecked? 

“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,” said the young actor. “I play the 
part of a man who has been married 
for twenty years.” 

“Splendid,” replied his father. “May 
be one of these days they'll give you a 
speaking part.” 

Home Foiks 





Sending for Stamps? 


fillies 
hg if 


‘ 


tf 
i 


(ere 
Sst 
. 








2opards. Rhinoceros, 
Koalabear apd other fierce jungie 
beasts Approvals Send 1c for hand- 
tng FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLM STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canada 











50 AUSTRALIA—10¢ 
© d.fferent exciting commemorativ apes, 
Kings and Queens from that ot 
Australia. This valuable collection only ie to 
introduce our famous approvals. 
Viking Stamp Co., 11-@ Werther Bivd., Great Bivd., Great Mesh, & ' 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION = FREE 
pas = ap les, Barly United nese 
‘ommemoratives — 
Colon joe - High roms Pictorial ate, ete 
Comp ivte Cotleetion plus 
Magex: oe all tree with ph gy Bend be for — 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. / B, Toronto, 
DIFFERENT UNITED STATES STAMPS 
includes regular postage, commemoratives, _ seals 
100 revenues iL A catalog * 50c 
“— at neha a 
LEONARD ‘Ureeir, 1148) 8. oslo’ Chicago si, ioe 
STAMP. ‘nS earen.“e PREE! 
More then 100 @if. fascinating, tatri 
guing stemps from 
=. 
sori ‘apelcaa you will be thrilled | 
ii Bi gee span gee co., SPRING inLd ks. 
Handy Pocket Stockbook 
Filled with 40 plus a _ 
foration 10¢ to Ay — 4~-$-4 
~- vals. an ‘arry your Cgomeete, for “for trading 
Pet-O' -Gold, 


n safety 





® LAUGHS 
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Off Basic 


Some of Sir Winston Churchill’s war- 
time speeches were done into Basic 
English. But the Government's Basic 
Anglicizer went down before the 
“blood, sweat and tears” phrase. All 
that Basic English could produce was 


“blood, body water, and eyewash.” 
Quaker Campus 


Hi 
A) 


Barnyard Medley 


A man walked into a restaurant leav- 
ing the door open, whereupon another 
man boomed, “Shut the door! Were 
you brought up in a barn?” 

The little man went back; shut the 
door, sat down and began to cry. 

The other man became uneasy, 
walked over to the little man and said, 
“I’m sorry I hurt your feelings.” 

The little man replied, “You didn’t 
hurt my feelings, but it makes me 
homesick every time I hear a jackass 
bray.” 


Orders! 


Jones, a new cavalry recruit, was 
given one of the worst horses in the 
troop. 

“Remember,” 
one is allowed to 


said the instructor, “no 
dismount without 
orders.” 

The horse 
over his head, 

“Jones,” yelled the instructor, 
you have orders to dismount?” 

I did.” 

“From headquarters?” 

“No, from hindquarters.” 


bucked and Jones went 


“did 





Answers te Dec. 8 Crossword Puzzle 
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Poor Service 
In Florida a little girl fished for a 


while, then threw away her pole, 
stamped her foot and cried, “I quit!” 
When asked for an explanation she think so.” 
said, “I just can’t seem to get waited Jim: “Well, 
on.” didn’t say so.” 


Til. Wes. Argus 


As the Story Goes 


Jim: “You're the most beautiful girl 
in the world.” 
Jane: “You'd say so even if you didn't 


you'd think so even if I 


Future Farmer 


hin the 
MARCH 
OF DIMES 
a 





Psychology 
A New York reader tells us he’s come 
across a city bus driver who has learned 
how to disperse passengers who insist 
on crowding to the front of his vehicle. 
He simply yells, “All intelligent people 


please step to the rear!” 
This Week 


Dotty, Eh? 


“What did the ballpoint pen say to 
the writing paper?” 

“I give up.” 

“I dot my eye on you.” 








Miss. Spectator 
Microbitis 
A microbe, swimming along a vein, 
came face to face with another microbe 
who looked extremely ill. “What's the 
matter with you, my poor friend?” he 
asked, 
“Oh, don’t come near me!” the other 
replied. “I'm afraid I’ve caught a little 
penicillin.” 
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91 HIT PARADE SONGS *7” 


By Top Stars of Radio, T-V, Stage and Screen. é $16.00 Valve for $2.98 FO 


FREE 22 eae 


Now! by 
SONGS ON RECORDS______ $2.98 


Hite 
on | Standard Speed 78 [emae ares wean 
Record or 45's Of0 WITH EACH On DER: 
wy, Pp yey st ee 


C) 91 HIT PARADE SONGS (18 ON RECORDS 
Pius +f LYRICS). BY TOP T. V., RADIO, 
STAGE AND SCREEN STARS — $2.96 
wens Ans THE 18 on RECORDS: 
aa 
our favorite records 
h 4 © Der son if we 
were to fame the stare on 
these records we would 


Sixteen T sores Are Made OF 
have to charne m 816 


| Hear ye Knockin 
instead of 82.08 tor these 
o gee 





LYRICS TO 73 HIT 
PARADE SONGS 
WITH YOUR ORDER 








bodeonty There's A 
alle 
hat Candie 


eeeuen~ 


Veliow Rese Of Texas 


~Se~ 


o ifting Whispering 
top the Hit Par 4 
| - Gt worth "eT" ‘od with each "evder 


MONEY Ae OUARANTER 
lf for any reason you are not O% satiated, Pa any 
be Re ‘ond TE a the Gemalatas 12 tor nd. 
Vallable in 46 and 76 8.7m 





CC) 10 SONGS BY VATICAN CHOIR OF ROME 
PLUS FREE PICTURE BIBLE—ONLY $2.96 
Bearetage ane and geesr‘anien, have been granted by Wie 

Bil to thin sacred group of chev 
oy mah theae veserdings 
tt Sint ion t Ry 4 ee” 


Dew 
Bgeine a (Queen 
+. Sewliate” Ore (Give 


ory (Blee 
Star a ‘Sree g Hinne, Manne (Lutlaby) 10, 

+} “hing Cote Pop Goe iieaees a4 4) Dade Tu o * (Thew ti 

Little Tommy Diddie ar 


C) 118 WALSULLY HITS . Se HULLBILLY HITS — 

Where Wes ty 19. Tom ; ° A how age By « foxes) . BY TOP 

Humpty Bompty Reon Workin oni + Va RA AGE ONLY $2.98 

tendon Bridbe’ on the malin WERE if 18 RECORD SONG 

ery Lore, ai Arvensas y 

aT aeket raveler aby 

Old MacBonaid 22. | Saw « Ship Plus 17 others 
A Bailing 





AND waeey To T 
: ° omer 


() 46 CHILDREN’ ~ $2.98 
INCLCVES BUOKLET OF ‘So ga wiigic prea Tions 





“coef « oF Yn 


Fn tetas A Sucker 











fo “MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY = = 
| BEST VALUES CO., Dept. 752 | 2°") 15 EU 
] 318 Market $., Newark, New Jersey 
O 1 ehetese pal is and Parade Gongs Pius 
+. f Panes a iy a | HiDiity Senge, Plus 
et poy 
' Wetone Sue es hie Fie. 
1 Mame i . 
Address eee oes éeeveses : eee ’ ; a 
City oe ove i aly "Ime 


bre aa rob isis 


3 SQUARS DANCES & BOOK — $2.96 
w4 * Music ty 5 


‘"Seuare 
ver Magy. 
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Bill Lundigan* shows 
how a car is born! 





* Your hot on Chryder Corporation's TV Shows—Climaz!” 
and “Shower of Stars’ -—~Thursdays—CBS-TV 








“You wouldn't think it—but this handful of clay has a lot to do “Here in the Styling Section of the Chrysler Corporation 
with the styling leadership of the Chrysler Corporation car you " Engineering Division everybody looks ahead and thousands 
may drive some day. Let me show you how... of sketches are made before a car starts to take shape. 


“Next—a model is created. And here is where clay comes into “The tempo speeds up! A full-size plastic mock-up is made, com- 
the picture. Working to three-cighths scale, skil sculptors plete with every detail of glass and gleaming trim. When it’s 
reproduce a clay model of the approved drawings. finished—this model looks real enough to be driven away! 


a 


“Then the sheet metal workers hand-make a pilot model, It's “Years of work separate the first sketch from the production 
test driven for thousands of miles to be sure ign and engi- line. But the continuing quest for a better car, a safer car, a 
neering combined, have made the best car possible. more comfortable car never ends . . . at Chrysler Corporation.” 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION >> THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH « DODGE « DESOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 














Go by 
Freighter 


By Patricia Lauber 


They're spotlessly clean, 


food is excellent, and you 
have first-class comfort 


at third-class prices 


IRST-CLASS third-class 


leisurely 


comftort at 
infor- 
and small groups of people. 


prices days at sea 
mality 
These are all yours if you travel by 
freighter on your next sea voyage 
you'll find a ship like 
the Hamburg-American Line’s Kéln, 
which | writing this 
article. The Kéln is a freighter plying 
the North Atlantic, the Eastern Sea 
1 and the South 


ica. She carries a crew of 41 and 


Chances are 


visited before 


west coast of 
n to ten passengers 

On all 

the run of the ship, with the exception 

of the bridge. If you want sea breezes 


freighters, passengers have 


and sunlight, there’s a wide 


deck. 


found on big liners 


expanse 
rival the most 
Nearly 
all freighters are spotlessly clean. Food 
vou'll find 


cooking on Norwegian ships 


of open Cabins 


expensive 
is plentiful, but Norwegian 

Japanese 
and so on. If the 


on Japanese ships 


certain country doesn’t 
then 


Also, if you're squeamish 


cuisine of a 
appeal to vou youd better keep 
off its ships 
a doctor within tele 
vou 'd better 


Most ot 


yussenger list to 12 or less to 
I 


ibout not hav ing 


phone reach stay away 


from freighters them keep 
thei: 


phy Sicilian 


avoid employ mg a | 


Your fellow 
freighter are ofte 


passengers aboard al 
professional people 
Freighter captains say the groups are 


tact 


have chosen a 


invariably congenial. The very 
that the 


freighter shows that the 


passenger 
have a good 


of the 
the kind of individualism that prompts 


deal Im common i love seu and 


them to steer clear of pare kaged enter 


tainment. Freighters offer deck games 


books 
swimming pool or 
Where Can You Go? 


You can travel b 


there’s water and cargo 


music, a bar. and sometimes a 


deck 


freighter anywhere 
Whether 
West 


or ( anada s 


your 
nearest port lies on the Coast 


Gulf of Mexico, FE 


ist Coast 


Cirace Line 


Freighters offer deck games, a library, music, a bar, and sometimes a swimming pool. 


find a 


River 
freighter that will take you almost any 


St. Lawrence you can 
where in the world. 

The listing below is meant only as a 
sample of what vou can find in freight 


O.w, 


‘round 


er routes and costs stands for 


“one way; r.t. for trip ro 
compare prices, divide the cost of pas 
suge by the number of days to obtain 
a per diem rate 

know 


Did you that it's possible to 


go around the world by freighter for 
$1,000? The trick is to get 


yourself as far 


less than 
as London. From there 


you can go round the world for a 
little more than $500. Depending on 
book with, the 


either to London or 


the line you return 
trip takes 
New York 

On the 


i freighters 


you 


front, you can take 
New York or Phila 
Panama Canal to Los 
$300 


home 
from 
delphia via the 
Angeles or San Francisco for 
The trip takes 15 to 18 days 

A freighter New York 
to Venezuela takes 22 days and costs 
$340 r.t. Another cruise hits New York 
Cuba, and Mexico, with 
week in 


cruise trom 


a day ashore 
Mexico The 
half 


and a 


take - 


in Cuba 


round trip three and a 
veeks—$288 
Or how 
from New York to Portugal 
Alveria Tunisia, Ital 
Spain? It's 45 days r.t. for 


$250 


French freighte: 
Morocco 
France ind 
8500 ) 

4 Norwegian freighter sails from 
New York for Italy Kgypt the Suez 
Canal, Saudi Arabia, Eritrea, the Gulf 
#f Aden, French Somaliland, Aden, and 
Persian Gulf ports, The trip takes bet 


month and costs $475 o.w 


about i 


ter than a 
South 
(oast? 


America bound from the East 
There's a round trip to Colom 
Peru via the Panama Canal 
vhich takes 35-40 days and costs $450 
New York-Australia can be done in 
30 days for $450 o.w., while New York 
Japan via the Panama Canal costs $475 
takes 28 davs. If it's 


hia and 


and India vou 


have in mind, you can get there in 
30-40 days for $350 o.w. 
From West 


board a freighter for Britain or North 


Coast ports, you can 
ern European ports The trip takes ap 
proximately 21 days and, depending 
on ports and freighter line, costs any 
where from $250 to $460. A 110-day 
cruise to Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil 
and Caribbean ports is $980 to $1,100 
San 
You can go to Japan in 14 days trom 
$325 o.w. American 


freighters will take you to the Philip 


rt. from Francisco 


San Francisco tor 


CTUIM 


Hongkong, and Japan, a 
lasting 55 days and costing $875 r.t 


pine s 


Or how about a leisurely cruise through 
the South Seas for $850 r.t.? 
Gulf-port sailings to Europe and the 
Far East fall approximately into the 
Kast 


pi k up a 


Sime price range us ( oast sail 


ings. But vou can much 


wider variety of heading 
South 


freighters 
south into the Caribbean or for 
America, A round trip from 
to Kingston Jamaic a, costs about $100 
gives you 12 days at sea, and leaves 
before the 


Rica 


day: 


you ten days in Jamaica 
Tampa to Costa 
$175 


0-day 


return sailing 


can be done for r.t., five 


each way with a layover in 


Rica 


You can plas some variations on the 


Costa 


theme, too. For kasterner 


don't 


example 
have to sail from a U, § 
Montreal 
thousand mile river ovage as 
well as the Atlantic 
the trans-Atlantic 
in Europe would do well 
the W est 


port 
They can choose vhic h ive 
them a 
Crossing all for 

4 Southerner 
to think of 
Indies, The 
hip may stop at Gulf ports, but if it 
will 
cost no more than transportation from 


New York A Wes 


1s long on tinne short on 


fare 


returning Via 


doesnt, passage from Cuba, say 


to home terner who 
and money 
home via a 10-week 
the Carib 
").7 


can get cruise 


through the Mediterranean 
Continued on paw 
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Wing your way to... 


Fan American World Airways 


ID you know that Europe and Asia 

can be found in the Caribbean? 
Island hopping by air, you can savor 
in a few days the cultures of Holland 
(Curacao), France (Martinique), Eng 
land (Barbados), Spain (Cuba and 
Puerto Rico), India and China (Trini 
dad)—and of West Indies 
themselves. 

There's plenty to do, in these hun- 
dreds of islands. For high life in high 
style, try Nassau or Jamaica’s north 
shore; for peaceful beachcombing, To 
bago or St. John. I recommend a rumba 
in the most lavish nightclub I've ever 


course the 


exciting! new! personalized! 


Delta ( & & Air Lines photo 


modern hotels... 


Delta-C & 8 Air Lines photo 


in new worlds 


Island Hopping in the Caribbean 


seen, Mavana’s Tropicana—or a “snor 
kel” swim over sunken ships (a class 
for spear fishers at St. Thomas). 

When you rush off to see your travel 
agent for a two week to three month 
vacation, take along this memo to help 
chart your way. 

For an island circuit take one of Pan 
American's many inviting trips: Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Miami and back to 
New York—$212 plus tax. BOAC 
BWIA Viscounts (low-vibration turbo 
prop planes) also circle the Caribbean. 
One alluring jaunt, $323 from New 


SAL wy Tour of 


Personal visits to Japanese homes and 
gardens as well as the breathtaking sights 
of Tokyo, Kyoto, Nara, Nikko, many other 
high points in this exotic land! 


Sponsored by your travel agent and 
VAPAN AIR LINES 


U.S. to the Orient via the 
DC-6B “route of personal service” 


Jopan ! 


17 days all expenses 
from the U.S. and back 


as @ Monthly 
low Payments 
as by JAL Credit Plan 


Here's the personalized tour you've 
wanted of wonderful Japan. As few as 
two people can take it any time of year. 
And it starts at the Golden Gate! You 
step aboard JAL and you're “in Japan.” 


Japan Air Lines 
45 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send free information about your 
new “JALway Tour of Japan.” 


Name 


Address 








City & State 








York, includes Bermuda, San Juan, St. 
Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, CGuade 
loupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
Grenada, Trinidad, Caracas, and fa- 
maica. (Plan to visit Caracas if you're 
bound for the southern islands. A Latin 
American destination on your ticket ex 
empts you from the ten per cent Fed 
eral tax on Caribbean travel.) 

If you like your vacation packaged, 
look into Avianca’s year-round “Ca 
lypso Holiday” Tours, an especially 
good summertime buy: air fare from 
New York and eight days at one of 
Jamaica’s swank Montego Bay hotels 
for about $270 (plus tax). 

This spring the Dominican Repub- 
International Fair invites island 
hoppers to settle down in Ciudad 
Trujillo. “Peace and Brotherhood” sets 
the theme for this 28-nation fair mark 
ing 25 years of the Trujillo administra 
tion. Pan American offers to rush you 
direct from New York. There you can 
make landfall at one of three brand 
new hotels, or a number of modern 
(Hammering resounds 
all over the Caribbean, with new Hil 
ton hotels going up at and 
Port-of Spain) 

Hotel round the Caribbean 
range from astronomical to insignificant 
You can bask in backwoods luxury at 
Bay Plantation, Laurance 
Rockefeller’s resort on unspoiled St 
John, Virgin Islands. Caneel Bay rates 


lic's 


deluxe places. 
Havana 


rates 


( aneel 


($24 a day up) include meals and use 
of ten private beaches. In contrast, at 
one of Jamaica's poshiest places a com 
fortable guest house, with meals, costs 
only $4 to $6 a day. 
If you'd like to 


view it, 


live in a culture 


not just “travel in 
depth” through the Adventure Over 
program. Participants live with 


Caribbean families and agree to invite 


you Can 


Stas 


a “host” for a return visit in this coun 
try. Basic costs for ten-day trips this 
spring to Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo 
Haiti, and Guadeloupe range from $200 
to $280. Information from Dr. James 
F. Dickinson, Adventure Overseas, 
Hamilton, N. Y 





ry ray | 
rravel TIPS 
( 


> You'll find more to do in Florida with 
vacation days than toast on a beach. 
Those beaches are sunny and sandy as 
ever, but you can also (rub your eyes!) 
safari through transplanted Africa, see 
an underwater ballet or a Seminole In- 
dian wrestle an alligator, admire paint- 
ings by Rubens and Rembrandt, or en- 
ter a fishing derby. 

At “Africa, U.S.A.” 40 miles north 
of Miami at Boca Raton, you can safari 
through 300 acres teeming with African 
animals, and with your camera “shoot” 
camels, zebras, and gnus. If you're 
really brave, hunt out a pair of tame 
leopards or a fierce-looking Masai war- 
rior in battle dress for your album. 


> Indians wrestle alligators right in the 
middle of Miami, at Tropical Hobby- 
land. For a more aesthetic program, 
peer through portholes at Weeki Wa- 
chee Springs’ underwater ballets. More 
underwater peering (through glass bot- 
tomed boats) at Silver Springs, where 
you can also take a Jungle Cruise down 
the Silver River. Want an underwater 
stroll? Try Homosassa Springs, “Na- 


LOWEST FARES to EUROPE 
Now thru March 31 


If you've got a sabbatical coming up, 
then fly abroad during ‘Thrift Season" 
for the biggest savings of the year. Save 
$40 on your round-trip fare 
or wife save $240 traveling together 
under Pan Am's “Family Fare” Plan 
(similar savings for children, too). And 
the “Pay-Later” Plan still applies. 





Organize o Clipper* group of 15 and you travel free! 
For details about this or “Family Fares” or for your 
copy of the new 1956 edition of “Adventures in 
Education — write; George Gardner, Educational Direc 
tor, 26-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long island City |, N. Y 


ture’s Giant Fish Bowl” on the West 
Coast, where a glass partition gives you 
a close-up view. 


> New this year is Miami's Seaquarium 
largest salt-water aquarium = in the 
country, complete 
sharks, barracuda, octopuses and sting 
rays. Other aquarium “musts”; Thea- 
tre of the Sea, south of Miami; the 
Sea Zoo at Daytona Beach; Marine 
Studios south of St. Augustine. 

For a different kind of water show, 
see the water-skiing and 
boat-jumping daredeviltry at Sunshine 
Springs and Gardens, south of Sara 
sota on Florida’s West This 
“water stage” even has a “water cur- 
tain” —five stories high. 


with predatory 


brand-new 


Coast. 


> If you think Florida holidays are only 
for the rich, look into low-cost summer 
package vacations available from air- 
lines and railroads, Even in winter, Na- 
tional Airlines’ bargain plan enables 
you to loaf in luxury at a Miami Beach 
hotel for as little as $39 a week. 

All set for your trip to wonderful, 
wonderful Florida? Further informa- 
tion from the Florida State Advertising 
Commission, Caldwell Bldg., Tallahas 
sce. Fla. 


> More travel tips if you have the time 


Pilorida State News ures 


Submarine ballet ‘dancers’ take time 
for airhose breather, Weeki Wachee, Fla. 


and money: Quebee City’s gala Winter 
Carnival, Jan. 27 to Feb, 14... . Seven 
teen-day air expeditions to mysterious 
Russia, $1,251 from Union Tours of 
New York 


> You'll find the 1955 Vacations 
Abroad, published by UNESCO (75 
cents from Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.), in 
valuable for planning summer study 
vacation courses, study tours, work 
camps, special travel rates for summer 
students. Supplement this with the 
Handbook on International Study ($3 
Institute of International Educa 
67th St.. New York 2] 

Aupney NoOatt 


from 
tion, | E. 
N. Y.). 


\\ 
Now_I can AFFORD 
TO TRAVEL ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am's popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 





husband 


Oranoe- mane, 40 





@ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10°% down, 
the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 

Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 
demic credit for educational travel 
of foreign classrooms. What's more, hundreds of 
school systems are accepting travel as a means of 
fulfilling the requirements for professional growth, 
In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
deductible for income tax purposes. 


in and out 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE $6 Pry AWERICAV 
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What's going 
on in the 
Dominican 


Republic? 


(What makes it the 
fastest-growing 


vacation-Land 
in the West Indies?) 


Here's che blue-on-blue 

Caribbean itself palm- 
fringed beaches mountain 
grandeur year-round per- 
fect climate 

There's the full slate of sports 
and sightseeing as found only 
in the brilliant tropics. (Bring 
color film!) 

There are those specialties of 
this “Land of Discovery” that 
make the American visitor feel 
so understood: spotless cleanli- 
ness modern, beautifully 
run hotels, resorts, casinos, etc. 
... the prevailing courtesy, and 


knowledge of English. 


And at Ciudad Trujillo 
there's the International Fair 
for Peace and Brotherhood! 


The coupon 
below will 
bring you 
illustrated 
color-folders 
describing the 
Deminican 
Republic and 
the Fair, or 
see your 
travel agent. 





SEF 








De-minican Teurist Office, Dept AX 
°.0. Bex! Grand Central Station 
New Verk 17, Mew York 


Please send me the folders that describe the 
Dominian Republic and the International 
Pair for Peace and Brotherhood 


Name 
Address 
Cuy iveed , State 


fesy te reech «6+ «=6(Busy te enter 


Me currency confusion + =«6Usteblished lew prices! 











National Teacher Examinations— 





Why You Should Take Them 


By Howard G. Spalding 


EVER in our history have highly 

qualified teachers been in such great 
demand. Today, teachers form the 
nucleus of a competitive market for 
teaching talent. Superintendents are 
desperately trying to attract superior 
candidates by advertising the virtues of 
their communities. Some California 
school systems are blanketing the coun- 
try with ads and circulars (“You can 
really live and teach in Long Beach”) 
and are sending interviewers through- 
out the Middle West and East in search 
of talent. Eastern superintendents are 
raiding the Middle West and South. 

While administrators are trying every 
technique to recruit teachers for their 
own communities, they are also search- 
ing for the best qualified teachers. One 
means of finding first-rate teachers—and 
this may directly concern you—is the 
National Teacher Examinations, pre- 
pared by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J. 

What are the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations? They consist of tests to 
measure the professional background, 
mental ability, and cultural knowledge 
of teacher candidates. They include a 
series of Common Examinations and a 
series of Optional Examinations. 

The Common Examinations measure 
general knowledge and ability required 
for effective teaching in any field and 
on any grade level. There are five of 
these examinations which are given as 
a single battery. They test for profes- 
sional information in the following 
fields: child development, educational 
psychology, guidance and measurement, 
principles of instructional method, Eng- 
lish expression, social studies, literature 
and fine arts, science and mathematics, 
non-verbal reasoning. 

The Optional Examinations test the 
competencies in a special field: educa- 
tion in the elementary school, early 
childhood education, biology and gen- 
eral science, English language and lit- 
erature, industrial arts education, math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics and general 
science, social studies, business educa- 
tion and physical education. A candidate 
usually takes one or two Optional Ex- 
aminations and the Common Exami- 
nations. 

Where, when, and by whom are the 
National Teacher Examinations given? 
The Educational Testing Service gives 
the examinations at more than 150 





Fourth in a series on current develop- 
ments in testing, by the principal of 
A. B. Davis H.S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








testing centers throughout the country. 
Last year some 6,900 candidates took 
the tests. The next session will take 
place February 11, 1956, and applica- 
tions must be made not later than 
January 13. In addition, about 4,000 
candidates were tested by more than 
60 local school systems. In South Caro- 
lina 4,000 candidates for teacher cer- 
tification were tested in 84 centers 
administered by the State Department 
of Education. 

Who takes the examinations? The 
largest group numbering about 6,000 
includes teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators who are job hunting in 
school systems requiring the NTE. An- 
other group consists of seniors and 
graduate students who take the exami- 
nations for guidance purposes and to 
provide information to prospective em- 
ployers. The South Carolina group is 
required to take the examinations to 
qualify for certification. 

What benefits does an employer re- 
ceive from these examinations? He is 
able to determine the “rank” of a can- 
didate on both cultural and professional 
levels. This information is likely to be 
more significant than the information 
obtained in a short interview and from 
many a college transcript. 

How does a candidate benefit? A stu- 
dent gets an idea of his qualifications in 
relation to those with whom he will 
compete, He also obtains knowledge 
which may help him decide what teach- 
ing field to enter and what further 
studies he needs. NTE results in his 
credentials may provide additional con- 
vincing evidence of his fitness for em- 
ployment. 

If you are now teaching, the NTE 
may help you decide how high you 
should aim in seeking advancement. 
Submission of NTE scores to a prospec- 
tive employer would tend to convince 
him that you are a person willing to be 
judged on the basis of merit. If your 
scores are high, that fact would be a 
distinct advantage to you. 

What disadvantages are involved in 
the use of these examinations? By re- 
quiring these examinations the employer 
may lessen the number of candidates 
for positions in his system since some 
qualified candidates may not care to go 
to the trouble of taking the examina- 
tions. There may also be danger that 
the tests will be given greater weight 
than is justified. 

Where can you find information about 
the examinations? Write to Mr. Arthur 
L. Benson, Director, Teacher Examina- 
tions, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey.® 








HAT ARE the gains and short- 

comings in the social studies? 

Here is a current assessment by retiring 

president Edwin R. Carr delivered dur- 

ing the National Council for the Social 
Studies Convention in New York. 

These are the gains: 

1. I am convinced that boys and girls 
have a greatly heightened interest in 
and awareness of national and world 
affairs, compared with boys and girls 
of a few decades ago. This has come 
about, I believe, through inclusion in 
the curriculum of much greater con- 
sideration for economic, social, and 
political problems; through much great- 
er emphasis on the recent and on the 
contemporary; through a continually 
greater attempt on the part of teachers 
to relate what is taught to the issues 
and events of our day. 

2. Substantial progress has been 
made in the direction of more whole- 
some attitudes. There is, for example, a 
growing social conscience regarding the 
position of minority groups in our pop- 
ulation, an increasing anxiety that steps 
be taken to improve that position, and 
a growing willingness to help to bring 
about improvement. Our willingness to 
assume greater responsibility in world 
affairs reflects a changing attitude to 
ward the world and its people, as well 
as a growing intellectual perception of 
the “one world” Moreover, 
despite the hue and cry about the 
neglect of political responsibilities on 
the part of our citizens, nearly two- 
thirds of our eligible voters cast ballots 
in the latest presidential election, a 
higher percentage, | believe, than in 
any presidential election for 50 years 


concept. 


3. We have made improvements in 
the curriculum of the social studies. 
American history, for example, is be- 
coming more a history of the American 
people, of their social, political, and 
economic patterns and development, 


and is much less restricted to a re- 
counting of political and military 
events. 


We are becoming less inclined to at- 
tempt a survey of the history of the 
world and more inclined toward selec- 
tivity in our efforts to bring students an 
understanding of how the world got to 
be what it is today. We may say that 
the social studies curriculum is becom- 
ing more functional, more meaningful, 
and much better able to contribute to 
the student’s understanding. 

4. We teach better than we used to. 
Though there is much piecemeal teach- 
ing—increasingly we are organizing and 
teaching the social studies by units, 
problems, or in some comparable way 





which leads to broader viewpoints, 
grasp of larger understandings, and 
clearer perception of relationships. 

We are working to make concepts 
more meaningful in other ways, too. 
The widespread use of audio-visual 
aids of all kinds hardly needs mention- 
ing—it is so well known—were it not so 
important. The increasing use of works 
of imaginative literature, of biography, 
of travel—going far beyond the old de- 
pendence on _ historical  fiction—has 
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A Critical Look at the Social Studies 


helped to provide the background of 
experience which brings reality to so- 
cial concepts and without which the 
textbook generalizations may be vague - 
and elusive. 

For what may we criticize ourselves 

1, First, in my opinion, is a continu- 
ing unwillingness to be more realistic 
with respect to the curriculum, Though 
many schools have engaged in selective 
pruning, too many still try to provide 

(Continued on page 19-T) 











Are you teaching money management 
in a dynamic, realistic way ? 


As an educator, we know you are aware of 
the need for teaching young people the 
fundamentals of ef- 
fective money man. 
agement. But as a 
teacher, how are you 
integrating money 
management into 
your social studies, 
family living, con- 
sumer education, 





economics, or math classes? You probably 
are doing a superb job, but many teachers 
have difficulty in finding realistic ways of 
bringing money management into their 
teaching programs. 

As you know, money management is an 
important part of everyday living. It in- 
volves the various ways individuals and 
families exchange money for goods and 
services, and includes establishing goals, 
choice making, planning expenditures, and 
learning how to buy goods and services 
to best advantage. 

The Consamer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation has 
spent over 25 years in developing its 
Money Management Program. One of the 
results of this effort is the current Money 
Management Library. This includes 12 
booklets. These booklets are written in 
a clear, direct style and are attractively 
illustrated. We believe you will find them 
interesting as well as informative. They 
are sufficiently flexible so that you can 
adapt the material to individual situations. 
Work pages and charts are included. 

wating The HFC Money Man 
= ig agement Library consists 

of: Your Budget; Chil- 

= dren's Spending; For 

Young Moderns; Your 
- Health Dollar; Your 
Food Dollar; Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar; Your Shelter 
Dollar; Your Home Fur- 









nishings Dollar; Your Equipment Dollar; 
Your Recreation Dollar; Your Shopping 
Dollar; and Consumer Credit Facts for 
You. For your convenience they are pack 
aged in an attractive library case. You can 
obtain this*complete set by checking the 
coupon below and enclosing $1.00 to cover 
cost of mailing and handling, 

Using these booklets, may we suggest 
one technique for integrating money man 
agement into your teaching? Start with 
general money situations that your stu 
dents bring to class from cartoons, movie 
or TV plots, or from advertisements, You 
will find that discussions will move easily 
from the general to the more specific realm 
of your students’ personal finances, You 
can help them set goals and decide on the 
best ways to achieve those goals. 

To know more about HEC's 
FREE! Money Management Program, 
® check the coupon and we will 


an send you our new, 1956, free 
SS] folder which fully describes 
(™) the booklets as well as the 
t available filmstrip lectures. 


= oe a 
Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Hener Living 
Household Vinance Corporation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department ST 1-5-56 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago IL, LIL 


Name 





Organization. 








City... ~~ ame... Sate... 


O FREE Money Management Folder 


2 Money Management Library (1 have enclosed 
$1.00 to cover mailing and handling costs) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 


c----------"-r 4 
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Critics 
at Work... 


Against the 
Wind, by Harriett 
H. Carr (Macmil 
lan, $2.75). Harriett 
Carr's latest histo 
rical tale the 
basic ingredients 
wanted by junior 
and senior high 
school boys for sto 


has 





ries of adventure 
ind suspense 

At the age of 17 
himself a homesteader in the year 1900 
His father stroke brother 


vanishes. The Osbornes’ thrill of going 


Dan Osborne finds 


has a his 
west to have their own property mounts 
to the staggering challenge for Dan to 
build a home and farm out of wild, 
lonely land 
of unscrupulous loan sharks and jealous 
neighbors. Here is the flavor of pioneer 
courage in hardship mixed with a fast 
paced adventure; a good story and a 


No easy job in those days 


colorful picture of our growing pains 
during westward expansion 
Patnicta ALLEN 
Librarian, Fort Jay, N. Y. 


Star Guard, by Andre Norton (Ha: 
court, $3). Turn your calendar to 3956 
A. D., Terran Time. You will find young 
Kann joining a band of mercenary sol 
diers and space-lifted to an obscure 
planet to fight for a local ruler. He soon 
that the Central 
the Galactic Empire has plotted to an 
nihilate all Kann and Yorke 
Horde escape to help the underground 
movement in his Gallic Wars 
didn't meet half the problems of Kann’s 
stellar campaigning. Dis 
brand of science-fiction 


discovers Control of 


Terrans 
Caesar 


army in its 
tinetly 
Spaceward Bound, by Slater Brown 
(Prentice-Hall, $2.75, Lodestar Books 
Unusual combination of fact and fiction 
about space flight. The Young Astro 
politans set up a school to 


better 


continue 
their research after initial disaster to a 
space ship to the moon. A teacher mad 
with the dream of scientific dictatorship 
plots to turn the new ship into a satel 
lite. A mystery plus a course in rock 
etry, astrophysics and astronomy. 
Ricnarp |. Hurvey 
Catholic Univ. of America 


VALUABLE TIPS ON HOW TO 


e PLAN 

e ORGANIZE 
e MANAGE 
e PRODUCE 


“YOUR SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS” 
6 Filmstrips in Color 


235 Lighted Pictures 


For Junior and Senior High English 
and Journalism .. . 
Newspaper 
— Organizing a Staff 
— Finding Feature Material 
— Covering the News 
— Editing the Copy 
— Planning the Layout 
Yearbook 
— Planning and Production 


Complete series 
Individual filmstrips 


$32.70 
$5.95 


Je VAM HANDY Oiyenpalion 


2621 East Grand Boevleverd * Detroit 11 





Michigen 





How I Teach... 


“After long weeks spent in the out 
#-doors or in distant places, how con 
fining the four walls of a 
writes Asta M. Cullberg, eighth 


classroom 


seem, 


grade teacher, Stewart Elementary 
School, Arcata, Calif 


lo set the stage for a social studies 
“the 
an effective means of getting my stu 


unit, she says classroom radio is 
dents interested in current affairs du 
ing the first few weeks of school. In all 
the pupils have not read 
listened to many 


probability 
many newspapers or 
newscasts during the vacation period 
so each day we listen to one good news 
cast and use this as the basis for ou 
discussion of what is happening in the 
After a week of listen 
ng the students are ready to carry on 
other activities which will help them 
gain insight into current problems and 


world about us 


Issues 
“The classroom record player is also 
very useful during the first days of 


school. In addition to playing record- 
ings that tie in with our social studies 
unit, the player can be used to furnish 
music for dancing. Whenever we feel 
the urge, it’s a simple matter to push 


back our desks and dance. I have found 


that folk and mixer dances are best 
during this get-acquainted period.’ 
* 


During the first week of school, Irma 
L.. Potter Es 
mond Elementary School, Chicago, Ll 
has her pupils plan club activities for 


seventh grade teacher, 


the first semester. 

“We always plan two clubs in ow 
room, a boys club and a girls’ club 
Each group decides what it wants to 
do during the club period and during 
the first briefly 20 
club meetings (one a week for the first 


week outlines its 
semester). We always set aside at least 
one meeting a month for the Teen Age 
Book Club (of Scholastic Magazines) 
because my pupils are eager to buy, to 
discuss and give reports about thes: 
books. This is especially helpful to the 
slower and less interested readers b 
cause the list is so broad it contains 
books which appeal to the entire class 
The earlier in the year we send in our 
first order the more interest we have 
in the club. These club meetings are 
usually devoted to hobbies or crafts 
Often they help children to develop 
creative talents which are revealed to 
the teacher through this interest ex 
pressed in club work.” 


The above are excerpts from manu 
scripts submitted for the “How I Teach 
" contest sponsored by Scholasti: 
Teacher and the Textbook 
Publishers Institute 


American 











Audible Social Studies 





N OUR study of history we frequent- 
life of the 


their native 


ly neglect the people, 
their music, and culture; 
yet without these we cannot be expert 


in our teaching of history, said Carl 
Carmer, folklorist, historian, and poet, 
at the Thanksgiving convention of the 


National Council for the Social Studies. 
The thought behind Mr. Carmer’s 
statement may a new one. But 
the teacher's ability to become “expert” 
in cultural history for only in 
recent years have teachers been given 
the supplementary tools with which to 
explore the cultural atmosphere of past 
eras, namely, history on records. 
Following is a sampling of what so- 
cial studies teachers can expect to find 
any unit 


not be 


is new; 


on records to enrich nearly 


imaginable. 





A CRITICAL LOOK... 





Continued from page 17-T 
students with an exposure to the whole 
range of the data of the social sciences. 


The reluctance with which many 
schools give up less important parts of 
the social studies so that more time 


may be devoted to the more important, 
is hard to 


view of the 


understand, particularly in 
fact that there 
agreement that we are 


seems to be 
almost tiniversal 
trying to cover too much 

2. Another with which 
have not yet dealt adequately is that of 
making the social studies interesting 
and, from the standpoint of the student, 
worthwhile. Though 
exceptions, the 
that the social studies field ranks pretty 
both as to 


matter we 


there are many 


rule too often has been 


low in students’ estimation, 
interest and usefulness 

3. We have not yet solved the prob- 
lem of what to do about the increasing 
pressure on social studies teachers to 
deal with personal with certain 
kinds of problems. 
Though one the impor- 
tance of these matters to adolescents— 
matters such as dating and courtship, 
personality, driver education, and the 
like—it is certainly questionable whether 
the teacher of the social studies should 
assume as much responsibility for them 
as is often required of him.e 


and 
personal social 


cannot deny 





Ethnic Folkways Library (Folkways 
and Service Corp.). Probably 
collection of ethnic 


Records 
the 
music 
There is hardly 
that Folkways’ field recorders have 
explored with their tape recording ma 


most extensive 


ever recorded for school use 


a corner of the world 
not 
Among close-to-home records 
for teachers of American history: Bal- 
lads of the War of 1812: Songs of the 
Civil War; Frontier Ballads; Solomon 
Valley Ballads; Ohio Valley Ballads; 
he Real Davy Crockett. Folkways also 


offers an extensive collection of records 


( hines 


which reproduce sounds of nature 
desert creatures, thunder, and so on 
(elem., jr. and sr. high levels). 


Folk Songs of the New World (Cap- 
itol Record Co.), Students in the social 
studies will find this album a veritable 
gold niine of authentic material from 
every period and section of the U. S. 


(jr. and sr. high levels). 


Enrichment Records (Enrichment 
Materials Inc.). These records are 
dramatizations based on the popular 


Landmark books: Mr. Bell Invents the 
Telephone; George Washington Carver; 
The Louisiana Purchase; The Pirate 
Lafitte; and others. The records can be 
used to teach techniques of dramatizing 
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events in history (elem. and jr. high 
level). 

World Library of Folk and Primitive 
Music (Columbia Records Inc.), More 
than 30 albums of folk music of the 
world recorded on location where 
songs and music have been handed 
down from generation to generation for 
centuries. Albums show how musi 
links mankind through time and across 


national boundaries. Each album is 


prepared under the direction of an area 
specialist and is accompanied by pho 
tographs text 
background for the 
high levels) 

for additional 
about records for the 


and which pros ide a 


music (elem ! 
and s1 
Sources information 
classroom 
Recommended Recordings for Schools 
and Libraries, Califone Corp., 1041 N 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 
Nearly 100 unit headings ranging from 


the nursery through elementary 


Sycamore 


junior 
and 


senior high school, and colleges 
All listed with appropriate records 
Price 50 cents. 


The Recording as a Teaching Tool, 
Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46th St., N, Y. C. 36. A 16 
page booklet written by educators who 
suggest ways of putting 
work in the Excellent sec 
tion on social studies. Booklet free 
request, 


records to 
classroom, 
on 












in comfort and convenience 


BY TRAIN! 


another bargain feature. 
throughout Britain and Ireland 


Secure these, 
train and cross-channel services and attractive tours 
by rail/motor coach/ship. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS-— 





Enjoy 












CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS— 
10% savings on travel 





too, before you leave: Reservations on 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
—OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 

For literature, please write Dept. 33, 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 

Holiday in France—13 mins.; Land- 
marks of France—4 mins.; color or 
b&w, free loan. Films of the Nations, 
62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C, 36. 

Saw Timber-22 mins., color; con- 
servation. Film Originals, Box 4072, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Tara, the Stone Cutter—10 mins., 
color, Japanese print makers; Stone 
Ground Flour—8 mins., color. Free 
loan, Golden Key Productions, 192] 
Hillhurst Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 

Aluminum on the Skyline—28 mins., 
color, free loan. Motion Picture Service, 
Aluminum Co. of America, 818 Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safe Passage—19 mins., color, free 
loan; radar and safety at sea. Public 
Relations Dept., Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waltham 54, Mass. 

Natives of Guatemala—color or b&w; 
School and Family Art Series—color or 


tole 





ow.oP 


FIELD TRIP 


yiS™” WORLD ACCLAIMED 


TRUE LIFE ADVENTURE 


NATURE DRAMAS 
lémm © COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


... the most authentic on-the-spot rec- 
ords of nature in action ever filmed. To 
assemble these photographic facts, 
months, even years have been patiently 
spent by top naturalist photographers. 
These rare documentaries have been 
produced in a manner truly “Disney” 


5 NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
BEAVER VALLEY 
SEAL ISLAND 


Mail coupon NOW te... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
lémm DIV. DEPT. SCT-1, BURBANK, CALIF. 4 
; aide cee DISNEY FiTLES | DEPT. = 
| and address of our nearest film library 
| NAME 
| ORGANIZATION 
i ADORESS 
1 city 














b&w; Boy Creates Toy, Art Begins at 
Home, Holiday Art. Bailey Films, 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

William Shakespeare—25 min., color 
or b&w; Rembrandt Van Rijn—27 
mins., color; Lafayette—16 mins.; Our 
Weather—11 mins.; Why Vandalism? 
-17 mins. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, II. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 

Geography I—six sound strips; Swe- 
den, Finland, Denmark. Each in two 
parts. Audio-Visual Div., DuKane 
Corp., St. Charles, Il. 

Labor Closes Ranks—54 frs. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. 

Starting with the Globe—72 frs., 
color, free loan. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Il. 

—Vena FALCONER 





| GO BY FREIGHTER 


Continued from page 13-T 





bean, the Canal Zone (and finally up 
the West Coast) for $400 to $500. 
Even if you live in New York, you 
could sail from Montreal along the St. 
Lawrence, take a ship from Europe to 
the West Indies, and then book passage 
back to New York for only slightly 
more than you'd pay in straight trans- 
Atlantic fares. 


How to Book Passage 

A travel agent is normally your best 
bet for getting passage on a freighter. 
Certain lines, though, prefer to sell 
space themselves and do not pay com- 
missions to agents. In that case, you'll 
do better to write or phone the ship- 
ping office. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
to set up a freighter trip is to do a 
little research first yourself, by way of 
getting the over-all picture of what ex- 
ists, how much it costs, and how long 
it takes. The best way to do that is to 
read any of the following books: 

Ford's Official Freighter Travel 
Guidebook, published twice a year, 
price $2. Kenneth Ford, P. O. Box 185, 
Garden Grove, Calif. 

Travel Routes Around the World, 
and Freighter Life, each $1. Harian 
Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y. How 
(to Travel Without Being Rich is an- 
other Harian publication you'll find 
helpful. Price, $1.50. 

One word of warning: If you'd like 
to travel by freighter, book your pas- 
sage as soon as possible. Bargain-wise 
travelers are snapping up freighter 
reservations in ever increasing num- 


ber.« 





Teleguide 


The Corn Is Green 
JAN. 8, NBC-TV, 4-5:30 p.m., E. S. T. 


Why are patrons packing theatres 
to see Blackboard Jungle and Good 
Morning, Miss Dove? A major reason 
is clear: problems confronting schools 
have brought into sharp relief the 
teacher's contribution to society. When 
the teacher cannot function properly 
as in the Jungle film, chaos results. 

The Corn Is Green is a TV play that 
will enable your students to understand 
the positive role of a teacher, Miss 
Moffat, who establishes a school against 
great odds in a poor Welsh mining 
town. Her prize pupil, Morgan Evans 
wins a scholarship to Oxford. She 
adopts his child so he can go on to the 
university. 

High school social studies teachers 
can emphasize the theme of social 
criticism. The squalor, misery, and ig- 
norance of the mining town are evident 
in the escapism of the rum bottle in 
Morgan's description of his home town 
as “four ‘ouses and a beer ‘ouse,” and 
in the Squire’s contrasting attitudes of 
“I don’t do anything . . . I own.” 

The English teacher will find in the 
play an excellent way to explain the 
age-old conflict between intellect and 
emotion in character development. Miss 
Moffat embodies mind alone in the 
first half of the play. Morgan pleads 
that “you are not interested in me”; 
he desperately seeks a balance between 
“the me” and “the mind,” and throws 
himself into the arms of a waiting 
Bessie who represents only the self 
and therefore the selfish. Intellect and 
emotion are resolved, however, in the 
changed attitudes of Miss Moffatt and 
Morgan. Both achieve a balance be 
tween mind and heart. 


Study Questions 


1. What does the title signify—re- 
ferring not only to Morgan’s first theme 
but to the play itself? 

2. How does Miss Moffat change 
during the play? How does “wisdom 
through suffering” apply? 

3. What creates the tension within 
Morgan? How is inner conflict symbol 
ized by outer events? 

4. Consider how props aid charac 
terization: in Miss Moffat’s masculine 
furniture, Miss Ronberry’s change of 
clothes, Bessie’s bag of sweets. 

5. How is Bessie’s character sacri 
ficed to resolve the conflict in the play? 
How are Jones, Miss Ronberry, the 
Squire, and Mrs. Watty stock charac 
ters—mere foils for the major roles? 

—Avuprey Hopcins 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 5 


10:15 a.m. (NBC) Weekday: English teach- 
ers with tape recorders may want to 
save usable parts of this new “maga- 
zine” program. Daily short stories 
(10:30 a.m.) have included Steinbeck and 
Hawthorne; serialized dramatizations of 
best selling novels (11:15 a.m.); dra- 
matic readings (3:15 p.m.) such as Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner on Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh's “Gift from the Sea”; Gene 
Lockhart on E. B. White's “The Second 
Tree from the Corner”; and James 
Thurber’s “Thirteen Clocks.” Monday 
through Friday, 10:15 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC) New Seunds for You: 
Five half-hour segments form the new 
nighttime programming of this net- 
work: “Events of the Day,” “The World 
and You,” “Your Better Tomorrow,” 
“Soundmirror,” and “Offbeat.” The last 
section features a ten-minute reading 
from literature, e.g., Basil Rathbone 
doing Poe's “The Raven.” There are 
other useful sections that make the pro- 
gram worth auditioning for English, 
social studies, and guidance teachers. 
Monday through Friday, to 10:00 p.m. 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
The series, which studies man in the 
new world, his values and characteris- 
tics, who he is and what he lives by, 
has been extended because of popular 
demand. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “This Cata- 
clysmic World” with Clifton Fadiman, 
Alfred M. Goldsmith, and Jacques 
Barzun. Jan. 12: “Vaudeville Reminis- 
cences.” Jan. 19: “Do Women Dress for 
Men?” Jan. 26: “The Ideal Teacher.” 


FRIDAY JANUARY 6 


10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Liberace. (Murrow’'s new recording, “I 
Can Hear It Now: Winston Churchill,” 
Columbia Masterworks, ML 5066, is 
the first in the series to be devoted to 
one man. Churchill's eminence as one 
who saw, made, and wrote the history 
of the 20th century enables Murrow to 
make a fascinating record of our times 
from the warnings, exhortations and 
reminiscences of this great man. Useful 
in history, speech, and Enrlish litera- 
ture classes. Handsome photo-essay in 
album.) 


SATURDAY JANUARY 7 


11:30 a.m. (NBC) Mr. Wizard: “Lightning 
and the Cat's Pajamas.” Susan learns 
about static electricity. Jan. 14: Bending 
light. Jan 21: Skinning water. Jan, 28 
The great metal mystery. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Puccini's “Tosca.” 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Sibelius’ Tone Poem “En Saga,” Op. 9, 
and Concerto in D minor, Op. 47; 
violinist, Anshel Brusilow. In honor of 
the composer's 90th birthday 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Bernard Wagenaar's Diverti- 
mento No. 2, part of a series honoring 
contemporary Amercian composers 


SUNDAY JANUARY 8 


10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Anthony Trollope’s “Barchester Tow- 
ers,” second of the reappraisals of Vic- 
torian literature 

12:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Winner of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Award for best children’s program 
Miami Beach water show. Jan. 15: The 
Seaquarium in Miami. Jan. 22: Seminole 
Indian Village. (New time.) 


2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Produced 
in cooperation with the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. ‘New time.) 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
(New time.) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Sunday 
with Eric Severeid: Premiere of first 
regularly scheduled half-hour news 
program. “We will not pick out stories 
simply because pictures are available 
to tell them.” Instead: commentaries on 
“hard” breaking news from around the 
world as well as analyses of the top 
news of the week 
” p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: Emlyn Williams, “The Corn Is 
Green,” with Eva LeGallienne as Miss 
Moffat; John Kerr as Morgan Evans; 
Joan Lorring as Bessie Watty. ‘(See 
Teleguide on facing page.) 

5:00 p.m, (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Helen 
Hayes in James M. Barrie's “Dear 
Brutus.” The title of the comedy (1917) 
comes from this passage in Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar,” I, ii, Cassius: 
“Men at some time are masters of their 
fates:/The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars,/But in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” How does this quote reveal 
the play’s meaning? 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: The 
Heroism of Clara Barton. Jan. 15; V-J 
Day. Jan. 22: Hoax of Cardiff Giant. 


MONDAY JANUARY 9 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Heme: Two major 
home furnishings shows at the Mer- 


News, 


Mary Martin and friends take flight in Pe- 
ter Pan, Producers’ Showcase,’’ NBC-TV 


chandise Mart, Chicago: the American 
Furniture Market (Tuesday.) The last 
three days of the week there will be 
further analyses of new merchandise 
and design trends from NBC's Chicago 


Studios 
(CBS-TV) The Adventures of 


7:30 p.m 
Robin Hood: “The Jongleur” is the 





Accept with our compliments a copy of 
either Milton Cross’ “Stories of the Great 
Operas” or Warren DeMotte’s “The Long 
Playing Record Guide” for your description 
in approximately 250 words of how you 
tought your class any single TV program 
since September, 1955. Make your comments 
specific, so thet other teachers, by reading 
them can glean new ideas for teaching 
a play or documentary to their students. 
Deadline January 10. 











story of a juggler who came to spy on 
Robin but stayed to fight with him. See 
a teleguide on this series, p. 5-1 

(NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase 
Mary Martin repeats “Peter Pan.” Re- 
ceived the Look 1955 special program 
award as the best single shot program 
of the year. This children’s drama 
(1904), by James M. Barrie, provides 
literature classes with an excellent 
chance for comparing different works 
by the same author, Barrie's “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals” will also soon 
be seen on U. 8, Steel Hour. 

6:15 p.m. (NBC) Besten Symphony: Fea- 
turing rare American appearance of 
conductor Ernest Ansermet. Bela Bar- 
tok’s Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta; Stravinsky's Symphonies for 
Wind Instruments; Franck's Symphony 
in D minor, 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Veice of Firestone: 
Barbara Gibson. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) 
George London, 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
“Accident Proneness” is « study of the 
accident research program at the Univ 
of Colorado's School of Medicine. Why 
do some people have the same accident 
time and again? 


WEDNESDAY JANUARY 11 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower “a 

9:30 p.m, (MBS) Family Theatre: Winner 
of the Edison Foundation’s Award as 
the radio program best portraying 
America 

ADVANCE ITEMS 

January 14: (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Noel Coward's “Blithe Spirit.” The 
farce in which a man’s attractive first 
wife returns as a spirit to plague him 
and his second wife. Lauren Bacall, 
Noel Coward and Mildred Natwick star 

January 15 (ABC-TV) Famous Film Fes- 
tival: “The Mikado.” 

(NBC-TV) Elder Wise Men Series: 
Half-hour conversation with Pablo 
Casals, world’s greatest cellist 

(NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: A 
new translation of Mozart's “The Magi« 
Flute” by Chester Kallman and W. H 
Auden. Prepare your classes by telling 
them the story and/or playing the over 
ture, (Full recording by the Vienna 
State Opera Chorus with the Vienna 
Philharmonic on three 12-inch records, 
London XLLA 33; overture of this and 
‘Don Giovanni” on one 10-inch London, 
LD 9001, $2.98.) The opera is analyzed 
and summarized in a new paperback 
edition of Milton Cross’ “Stories of the 
Great Operas” (Permabooks, 50¢), pp 
413-426. “How to Enjoy an Opera,’ 
pp. 427-434, is worth reading to you 
class. Watch for specific teaching sug 
gestions next week 
nuary 16 (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film 
Festival: From 3:00 to 5:00 p.m, during 
the coming months, a series of 100 J 
Arthur Rank films will be shown, in- 
cluding Olivier’s “Hamlet” and “A 
Queen Is Crowned ‘The Cruel Sea 
‘The Rocking Horse Winner,” and 
‘Genevieve.” The time of these superior 
films permits the use of a TV set in 
school fe viewing as “extra reading.” 

(CBS-TV) Camera Three: This is 
surely the most important event of the 
TV season for English teachers, For 
today this widely hailed program goe 
network. Its eight-part dramatization 
of Dostoevsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment” is at present drawing the most 
extravagant fates Other recent 
achievements: Conrad's “Heart of Dark 
ness" and Shakespeare's “Othello 


The Telephone Hour: 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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Vi ANNUAL Summer Session 
ot UNIVERSITY p Ae MADRID 


Spain $150 


INCLUDES: 

+ Full Board and Lodgings for 20 days 
in Bingle Rooms + Tuition Fees + Choice 
of courses in Spanish Language, Art, 
Literature, Dancing, Music and Folk. 
songs, Painting + College Credits « 
Graduate Certificate + Transfers « Bull. 
fight Tickets « Free Medical Gervices 
4 Complete Gightseeing Tours + Post 
Session optional tours 


1st Session July 1-31; Ind ane Aug. 1-31 


Yes, that’s right—the complete price 
is $160. it's perfect for students and 
teachers who are going to Europe in- 
dependentiy, or may be included in 
combination with other planned pro- 
rams. Previous knowledge of Spanish 
OT required. 

Sponsored by the U. of Madrid in co- 
operation with the Instituto de Cultura 
Hispanica and Viajes Marsans. 


Write or call for descriptive booklet $5 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASS‘N 





| a schoolmaster. 


| great Canadian school. 





554 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 36, N.Y. CO 5-2600 








TOUR EUROPE 
ON A BUDGET— 


in the peak summer season! 


Yeur after year teachers, students and smart 
people on a budget choose Transmarine 
Popular Tours. They're designed to give 
you the most for your money. Visit England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
ltaly and France .. . travel on the Continent 
by private motorcoach . .. stay at carefully- 
selected hotels. And attend the theatre in 
London, opera in Paris and Rome, Well- 
known tour leaders, Frequent sailings on 
popular ships, June 8 to July 21. Shipboard 
orientation and language programs. Some 
tours also include world-famous 
festivals, others visit Seandinavia or Spain. 
Write for Folder S describing all these 
tours, choose yours now while summer 
reservations are still available. 


42 days, from $924 


Your Travel Agent or 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
900 Fifth Ave., Mew York 36,M.Y. + OXferd 5-4460 


Cash In On EVERY Occasion 
MIDWEST Greeting Cards 


Him Show 

“0 rset ibiay Cards. plu» 

ell assortments 

sie,f new Vaitine . Seeret Pal 


VAL 


SUMMER ea In —— 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Bouthern Association of Colleges 
and Mecondary Mctwols 
WAY 14 TO AUGUST 25, 1956 
lotensive courses in Spanish and KBnglish Lenguages, 
Liberal Arts, Aretitecture, Field Geography, Folklore, 


Arts and Crafts 

INTERESTING BXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For ilhustrated literature 

Eesucla de Verane, institute Teenslegicon de Monterrey 
jenterrey, M. L.. Maexice 








LAST CHANCE — TRAVEL AWARDS 


Enter Scholastic Teacher's Travel 
Story Awards contest before it closes 
Jan. 31. For prizes and contest details, 
see page &-T, Sept. 22, 1955 issue. 


music | 








FREE 
“SF PERIOD 


Quadrivium: “There are four subjects 
which must be taught: reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the fear of God. 
The most difficult of these is arithmetic.” 
Author! Author! 

” 


The Joys of Teaching: This from 
Stephen Leacock: “For ten years | was 
About 30 years ago I 
was appointed to the great staff of a 
It took me ten 
years to get off it. Being appointed to 
the position of a teacher is like being 
hooked up through the braces and hung 
up against a wall. It is hard to get down 
again.” 

. 


The Hedonist: Two worried parents 
were discussing the possibility of having 
their unawakened ten-year-old son at- 
tend education at his 
school. The lad disposed of this notion 
in one sentence: “I don’t want it if 
there's any homework.” 


classes in sex 


Too Much Bebop? From Isadore 
Feuer of New York City comes the fol- 
lowing item of interest to all proponents 
of the phonetic approach to spelling: 

“While hurrying along West 47th 


hh 
MATERIALS 


1. AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM, p. 24-1 
Free Audubon Nature Program Album, 30 
color prints, Bird and protective 
case, (See back cover, this issue, for de- 
tails about joining the Audubon Nature 
Program.) 

2. BELL & HOWELL, p. 23-7 

Brochure on lémm sound projector 

3. GRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 19-7 

Free literature 

4. WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS, p. 20-7 
Free catalogue 

5. pomencen REPUBLIC TOURIST 
OFFICE, p. 

Descriptive folders 

4. EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN., p. 22-7 
Booklet SS on summer session in in 

7. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, p. 18-7 
Literature on Gmaitye Yow Schoo Publi 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from advertiser 


Street the qther evening I was stopped 
short in my tracks after passing a sign 
in a dilapidated basement store window. 
The sign seemed to advertise the sale 
of a wrecked player, but on retracing 
my steps I found it to read: “WRECK- 
ERD PLAYER FOR SALE: $15.” 


Gobbledygook: A member of the 
House of Commons claims to have 
overheard this bit of conversation be- 
tween a “public relations officer” and 
his child: “Imposition the kettle, Polly. 
We'll all have an intake of tea.” 


Speech Clinic: Speech teachers, take 
heart! Your problems are trivial com 
pared to those of the man who applied 
for this job advertised in a Paris paper 
about a hundred years ago: 

“Wanted—a professor to come twice 
a week to the house of a noble family 
in order to reform the pronunciation of 
a parrot.” 

> 


The Squinting Modifier: From a stu- 
theme, “She heard hoofbeats in 
but they 


dent 
the distance, 
of her lover.” 


were not those 


Who Said It? “A good teacher will 
not burden himself with a larger num- 
ber of pupils than he can manage.” 
Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian (Mar- 
cus Fabius Quintilianus, 35-95 A. D.). 


8. JAPAN AIR LINES, p. 14-T 
information on “JAlway Tour of Japan” 
9. JOHNSON & JOHNSON, pp. 4-5-T 
Free map of Sherwood Forest 
10, MONTERREY TEC, p. 22-7 
Literature on summer session 
1}. NATL. COAL ASSN., p. 2-7 
Booklet Closs Report and list of other 
teachers’ aids 
12. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 15-T 
Information on group travel j 
“family Fores” — folder 
Adventures in Education 
13, RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 9-7 
information en Mark Vil phonograph 
14, TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 22-1 
Folder S on European tours 
15. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 6-T 
Folder on lémm sound projector 


See p “ , Household Finance Corp. 
fer State Finance Co. 
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Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


A GREAT NEW 
TEACHING TOOL 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 


speaker for superior sound control and fidelity... plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell's Filmosound, one of the finest instru- 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! 

The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other 
makes of sound projectors combined! This established 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry, 


preference stems from features like exclusive all-gear 
drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 
operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 
Ruggedly built for heavy duty in the school, the Special- 
ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400% longer. 

We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo- 
sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 
guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 
free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


7118 McCormick Road + Chicago 45, Illinois 








FREE OFFER) to TEACHERS 


from 
THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


so that -you 











and your pupils may try 


this exciting new 
NATURE PROGRAM 


Tas thrilling new Nature hobby has captured the 

imagination of thousands of American families. Now 

thanks to the world-famous Nationa! Audubon Society 

-—you and the children can discover the wonders of in summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 


Nature, under the guidance of wise and friendly the same color as his tundra home, 
naturalists But when autumn comes. . . 


The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is offered 
Here are twe un pectaculer with 3 to you to demonstrate how much pleasure and know!l- 
—and the ® alignts upside 60 own” edge you can enjoy—in every class—with this thrilling 
ote ature ++ protects plan 
Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
graphs—and fact filled albums in which to mount them 
—you journey each month “into the field” on a fas- 
cinating quest after Nature's secrets. Guided by com- 
panionable naturalists, you see how Nature “protects 
her own” with ingenious camouflage learn the 
strange, almost unbelievable ways some animals raise 
their young collect your own “Classroom Museum” 
of albums about exotic flowers, beautiful butterflies, 
animal oddities, Best of all, your naturalist-guides 
will open your eyes to the wonders you can discover 
in your nearby park, on hikes and field trips—even 
in your own schoolyard! 


» » » the weather gets colder, and he 
starts to change color! When t 
ground is covered with snow... 


Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a set 

of color prints is issued, together with an album in 

which to mount them, and a text that explains your 

im THRILLING “Classroom Museum” collection. Just to show you their 

cinating creatures. Your Nature Pre- MATURAL beauty and worth, we invite you to send the coupon 

ram tells you what to look for, how now for a “sample’’—the current set “CAMOUFLAGE 

te go about it IN NATURE” and the illustrated handbook “FUN 
WITH BIRDS”"—as a FREE GIFT package! 


. +» he has become all white—per- 
feetly camouflaged once again! 





THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST— 
STIMULATE “OUT-OF-SCHOOL” ACTiVITY— 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 
Piant Life Animal Life insect Life 
Astronomy Geology Geography 
Conservation Pp Bird Migration 
Weather Rn Composition Topies 
Nature Hobbies Arts & Crafts Social Studies 
Health & Exercise Manual Training Library & Museum Study 
Outdoor Projects World Neighbors Inventions 
Nutrition First Aid Safety 


Klee SR aa 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 


Dept. ST-1, Garden City, N. Y. 





Please send me FREE my introductory package, con- 
sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection 
of 3% natural color prints; a 7%0-word informative 
album to mount them in; a handsome maroon-and- old 
colored album case; and the illustrated handbook FUN 
WITH BIRDS — ali FREE. I understand that you pian 
to issue a new Nature series each month in cooperation 
with the National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 each 
lus a small charge for shipping. After examining my 
Pree set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others 

may cancel my subscription sat any time I wish 
without further obligation 


IF YOU ENROLL 
ON THIS OFFER 


RIGHT NOW is an excellent time to your membership any time you wish 
find out about this new National However, we feel sure that, once you 
Pag I Societe program ~4 a send and the children have become acquaint- 
u am at once. you wi receive ed with the Audubon Nature Program, 
one LAGE IN NATURE’ and you will want to continue these delight- 
WITH BIRDS” absolutely FREE ful monthly ‘visits’ for a while. The 
OF CHARGE. Your Free Gift package total cost is so very low-—-only $1 for 
includes a Collection of 30 natural color each monthly set, plus a few pennies 
Prints, informative album ead a distinc- for shipping—that your Teacher's Fund 
a maroon-and-gold color case to pro- will hardly feel it. 
et your “Classroom Museum” collec- 
way, w r to send for your 
a The value of this Gift Package Saree’, we wee yee s now. becnuse 
$2.00 quantities are limited. Just print your 
You incur no obligation when you send mame and address (either home or 
for this FREE set. You may resign school) on the coupon and mail it today. 


Nome 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


City amt lone State 

SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 
(Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, 
Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. and Conede.) 





